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"THE pases which follow are the outcome of a 
three months’ discussion with a group of 
friends at Peking. To Professor L. T. Hwang, 

‘Lucins Porter, and Mr. Li an-che of Yenching 
Lowe, the literal tranlation in, the 





of our purposes from the practice of 
the most elementary education ap tothe most 
ruse ent ‘comparative criticism 
philosophy. Hut before that can come the 
problems must be teased oat and stated. And for 


iment, 
iy aim has been, first, to call the attention of 
fil Si tate ba casi ts fascinating 
field for exploration—Chinese modes of meaning — 
Petiaps, for the fare of homanity 4s & whole, 
Bre field which most ‘needs, at, this juncture, 
Secondly to ices: eplily than unl 
0 more is 
tie deat that beset earl and 
student of any literature that is far removed. 
septa en july. to apply the 
ont 





towards a clariGcation of our 
toethods of ‘controling our ‘oeanings. "And, 
fourthly, to present a view of psychology 


who ask ‘What, after all, is there in these old 
Pa cee Sg ein 
modern world?’ Even iu Shib, who first, 





reported as 
(ing thet Chinese Philosophy has nothing to 
contribute to. modem thooght, aad. that it 
Jhas merely a historical interest. Probably he 
‘meant that the realleof ancient Chinese 
considered apart from its conditions, cannot be 
integrated into modem thinking. Tt would be 


absurd to suppose. fim to mean that study of 
ancient ways of thinking could ém no ay benefit 
ee ht, Suck an opinion would it ves 
‘me, imply a complete misconception af the main 

sf rélberiy, nih J sane, i cir 
Se cparunity oc 
carried to 





carted to thelr reve Tose ieee 
ly into too simple an attit 
arent ‘We tend to look to them for 
ively useful conclusions or positively useful 
Raethads, We forget that there are Philsopbers 
who are great and permanent objects of 
regard because of the mistakes they made, So 
the value of comparative studies does not lie 
ecessazily in the views we may obtain as to what 
Mencius, for example, taught, so much as in the 
[sforntion bone tnbuking which we may exec 
by compar aos bre Nenes O 
regard to the contemy Chinese 
itn pea Sie 
to be motp specific thought is now 
taking over and absorbing the whole developed 
‘Western logical technique ; and it will do so more 
ctly and in a more balanced way and make 
T avoidable mistakes, if it does not torn its 
ack upon ancient Chinese thinking—celegating 
it to & position of historical interest. It will do 
better, T believe, to make as conscious and 
liberate a comparison as possible between the 
Barros (wad regltast nition) of ancient 
thinking ‘Purposes resultant 
werke illelg’pugas ace marly an oper of 
7 ae an aper 
some of the possibilities of such comparisons 
‘And "have. hot. tried too conscientiosly 10 
ome nd sytematise dierent moverents 
‘these speculations. It would only have been 








i 





Chinese thought on the West, it is interesting to 
notice that a writer so unlikely to be thought 
either ignorant or careless as M. Etienne Gilson 
can yet, im the Preface of his The 
Pht of St. Aquinas, speak of 


hilopey 
pi me Aman, 
ap tbe whsle of Regan unditon' TAS thee 





ee mow sua 
general questions as to the type of literature to 
‘which these pages of Mencius belong and 
animating them. “These quesns oocpy 
apter 
a Chapter IIT shall sketch and discuss the 
‘view of the mind which thus conjecturally eme 
Tis view will fobs Manca view bat 
cannot from the conditions of its development 
be really very like his. If, age eet 
projection, i makes to some degree i 
what is invisible and i it will 
{usted pending the adveat of beter poe. 
emetic methods. For ‘Mencu’ view 
wera and in its influence upon bumsanit 
ranks with the mott important constoctions of 
“the shaping spirit of imagination 
To Chapter I 
defects of the eave 
technique of cons ties and of th 
technique of onmpurative studies and of the 
cation wo thet” obviocs one, 
iheateschclatbip) rw wate xtra 


fet ae problem Hi We 
‘important converse jow may Western 
thought, feeling, and endeavour be made more 
accessible to Chinese students ?—must be borne 
in mind also. “With their stilliving 

of myth, custom, cult, and ritual to draw upon 
they can help us in ‘comparative studies even 
more than we can help them. I recall with deep 
appreciation the tender care and critical solicitude 
‘with which my own three collaborators guided my 
ret steps into their subject. ove 


Pam, 
‘Naw Youre Eos, 2096. 











“Im lt Discourse and Intecomrsy of Mendind (says 
Jory Topher) by Werk we meus agree concerning oach 
‘ekers! Meaning": and how és this fossiie walt we fest 
derwina, tach of us. what be himelf moons by thant And 
show, ago, is this ob axpected where ih Tndivideal Bas never 
en tinght or ocustomed ts pat the guetion af al Or, worce 
AH, (ho! oe of the most common sad apprmad Recs for 
‘Ulf dbase i modern times 7) fad ons expatica in 
(et Enghsh Dictionary, ta. ons ov rors ether works—a schrme 
of comeing tha meaniog cf cach erm, that might ferbaps have 
tnsaered ob the Tower of Babe daring th iiaral Dutosen be 
confurion of Tougves and the Dispersion ef te Shuahers 
ba hich in any cubicasd Langnage com emer no other 
‘nd bet tht of using off im, eagus or confused (Hart She 
(MS. buaks eff Coleridge, Ouaine of a Hishry of the Arh 
of Reasoning.” 
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with facts. Perhaps this should be so at present 
with all ancient or foreign utterances. Perhaps 
‘we are only forced here to tecognize an nnesca 
Sur Siwt passage? pltoger ox abruptly ils ts 
tg et ee 

wild abyss of conjecture through which we have, 
in this undertaking, to make our way. 

‘The following scheme of possibilities for our 
first two lines—one of the few methodclogical 
observations to be found in Mencins—indicates 
egos ere 


he 





fre bor “Gor penis metic at te 
‘sy’ op Gar pesiel 
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some of the readings which can, without undue 
straining, be given to them. 


po p> 


e 


mrp OD 


All who talk about Hsing’ “fact, the given, 
(Nature) think ofit as “Mahe given 


Common (popular) 

aboat alg role i a (cf conduct), 
ne i the reasons 

Talk about Hingis relly) the reasons of 

All talk {or talk) about Hsing is 

aly ins Coben winch sides to ad 

cannot get beyond it, 

‘The only way of speaking of Hsing is to soek 

for its reason. 


All who talk about Hsing are ool 
cqmeetoaly ‘acrepig’ da atabistel 
“it is based upon utility ; 
fact, the | , convenience, profit, 
as diet, he | tenet 
te." it is based ‘upon what is 
‘atural. 
This ) was of treating it is based 
‘upon utility, 
fact, the | fit hes a pragmatic 
as (fica ec. | {ioundation, 
‘This sticking to it without going behind it is 
ue to convenience, is justified by uility. 
Seeking for its reason is justified by its 
“atlity. 
Conventional treatment is based on vested 
interest. 
(i we only knew why we did treat it thus 








conventionally we derive it—under- 
‘stand the ates) as 
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Deubiles a more developed scholarship would 
be able to strike ont some of these 

Rndmisible, But there is little doubt that it 
‘would be able to add others in their places. Even 
should the reading ‘Cause '—which stands in 
the text of the Appendix as perhaps the most 


plausible among them, being suse? of the 
Wer re inh coma Se cagh natin Tia 
that we have really made the ‘unaut 


‘Apart irom copied ue: 
certainty as to the meaning of ‘cause’, the 
word suffers from plenty of simpler sources of 
confusion, As Piaget well remarks, “There are 
ts many types of causality 48 there ane types 
or degrees of becoming aware of it. When 
child “first becomes conscious of the relation, 
‘this realization, just because it depends upon the 
needs and interests of the momeat, is capable of 

assuming & number of different types, anionis 
causality, artiScialistic, finalistic, mechanistic ‘by 
contact) ‘or dynamic force), ete. The list of 
types can never be considered complet." 

attempting to choose one reading rather 
than another a very important ‘consideration is 
toon forced upon us. A we shall tee, Chinese 
‘ler gives a0 attention to distinctions 
: S fvmly eqicbisbed io thought end language, 
80 esta io an 
hat we either question them nor even. becrine 
aware of them 6 soe, We recrive and 
use them as thon ‘belonged unconditionally 
to the constrain af things (or of thought). We 
forget that these distinctions have been made 
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and maintained as part of one tradition of 
thinking ; and that another tradition of thinking 
might neither find use for them nor (being 
‘committed to other courses) be able foadmnit them 
‘And an analysis into ‘alternative readings, 
ek we Bhar, i: Riel (in a measure, which 
‘we have no means at present of estimating) to 
the original meaning, ‘which ‘ay 

‘ot correspond to any one of them but be nearer 
toa blend of several. But this blending metaphor 
‘will mislead, if we are dealing here with a meaning 
which inchides, or treats es one, ingredients 
which for us may be distinct and separate, but 
‘were never analysed and thea put together by 
‘the Chinese, And we should be rash to suppoee 
fia any land we can achieve, by abstraction 
And. syathesis wil really it 
‘which was not arrived at processes. 
can come nearer to it pethaps by reversing our 
aneutal activity and going back from our 
and articulate abstractions to concrete imagining. 
This may, perhaps, be the very advice that 
Mencius is giving here to the wise ones. Not to 
work away arbitrarily at the problem of Nature 
human and general) but to submit the mind to 
the fact so that the knowledge which it is in 
‘the mind's nature to bave of itself (and the rest 
of nature) may develop without interference. 
But the instance he gives of the success which 
the almanack-makers can attain tells against 
‘such an interpretation. 

This ore-ike character of Chinese thought 
including, together without distinction, elements 





wwe only have © use for when we have separated 
them—elements we can take together only 25 a 
result of high abstraction and’ with conscious 


phtewoohie is illustrated in this passage 
by Heng ‘and Ks (Canse) and also 
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in the structure of the sentences. Hsing stands 
both for Human Natare—the subject Inguiced 
about in most of these passages from Mencits— 
and for Nature in general. It is useful to have 
here at the begin such a sting instance 
of the identification for better, non-separation) 
of the two. The point will need further discussion, 
but we must, irom, the cutee realize that 
‘and physics are separat 
Ehidies for carly ‘Chinese thought (or for later): 
‘and that, however metaphysically abhorrent it 
may be to us, the mind and its objects are not 
Set over against one another for Mencius, or 
(I understand) for any of his fellows. 

‘This. non-separation of human and externa! 
Nature—elaborated in Sung times, by Chuelus 
(Cho Hx), with Buddhistic speculations that 
seem to verge towards an idealism—may be 
connected with the fact that (except for Moh 
Tih and his followers) there seems to have been 
no problem of knowledge for Chinese thought. 
‘This absence of one of our prime Western problemas 
tay be an efector a cause of the Hsing stnaton, 
or both may ‘upon a deeper difference, 
‘The problems which for any one. tradition are 
obtrusive—especially the more insoluble of them, 
‘and thus, it may seem, the more ‘ important ™ 
may often have arisen'as a result of accident 
grammatical or social. Tt is not certain, in. spite 
Gf our storie presceupatin with the theory 
of mowledge, that, the phourphica! treatment 
of it has really, as yet, much advanced the de 
ment of science, for example ; or that it is 
as inevitable a’ problesh as fo us it seems. Its 
absence in what follows makes Mencius’ views om 
the mind the more interesting as a subject for 
comparative study. 

with its senses of cause, reason, bold to, 
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conviction, accepted of old, established, fact, 
datum, phenomenon—seems fo stand for an idea 
ore 
Su eo Zr 
Bey eta bee bey eucine 
a ye 
yar Sees a te 
a 
ine its ‘undifferentiated semi ing sim it} 

‘Bot these two uncertain words ree 
‘account for all the ambiguity of the passage. In. 
the West we are so accustomed to explicit sentence 
Heit reaers arent npc ces 
‘at certain specific points in discourse—at words 






which are copia to to be indefite in 
We are ready for sone th 
Bat « sentence Ne structure 


au thease Kind of incehitenen Te appea 1 
‘be mystification on a much grander scale. Here, 
over and above all uncertainty as to the meaning 
of the terms, a major uncertainty as to the form 
and intention of the sentence has to be reckoned 
with. Is Mencius cunciatiog 5 his own view of 





Hsing? Commenting upoa far view ? 
Correcting it, Eeodee Golletion ot 
contig ie wah that of the gentonsinS 


(Ct. p. 40)? Is be perhaps remarking that the 
Eonunon view over-simplifie the cause cf conduct 
fatalistically ; or that it takes what we should call 
a hypothesis fora fact, or the other way about ; or 

that it does not go behind Hsing tolook for reasons ; 
or that is is merely conventional ; or that it does 
‘ot recognize that itis merely a useful convention ? 
‘These and other similar questions are not to be 
settled by inspection of the syntax of the passage. 
‘They are to be settled, if at all, only by the influence 


2 AU soc earoces am to che pages ts Chinen ur in the 
appa 
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oa our interpretation of other many 
of them almost equally indeinite by themselves, 
‘The symbol situation thus presented bes a special 
‘ce than the average case how ilerpctation 
ter ti a interpretation. 

of all hich Is not strictly governed by 
an explicit ‘proceeds, And more of our 
language than we suppose is of this kind, Pethaps 

jm the language of mathematics we have 
none that isnot. Cert ‘uses this method 
—the indirectly cont guess—for most of 
its purposes ; and when poetry is highly condensed 
as, for example, it often is in Shakespeare and in 
rach modern writing, the degree of implicitness 
may be as high as in any passage of Mencius, 
Compare Macbeth (I, vii) :— 

ot hare, upon thie Sant or sea! offi, 

Wed joup toe ite fo sone. + 





The with, such is, I think, 
iltuminat fe an we ma of be doubtful 
whether Mench i 


Should not primarily be regarded asa post. 
aims seem often to be those of 

of philosophy. Be this as it may, his 
, sven when his ain is severely prosai 


is frequently the method of cont 
Tw iced for shoe! desefpon ot tne aiderense 





to say that the latter endeavours fo use an explicit 
ic ond the former an indicated guess. 
Ht may be relevant also to note that in the 
traditional reading of the text, even for the 
‘Purposes of exposition, acholars of the old school 
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giveit a very pronounced roll amounting almost to 
SSmr potecony eta bens loon by ace og 
ati ay i rt before 
any attempt to understand is mate, should be 
bore in mind. Psychologically the consequences 
of this last may go to the roots. 

For this leaming-by-heart gave the text a 
geoeral_meaing. tad sinction Based on the 

tion of its familiarity. Moreover, the text 

‘became for all scholars a common schema with 
reference to which the gestures of mutual under- 
standing could be ¥ 

‘Another comparison may belp to make this 








resemblance to the successive attempts that 
speaker will sometimes make to convey a thought 
which does not fit any ready formulation. 
may intimate as he switches (with am ‘or rather’ 
or a ‘perhaps I ought to say’) over from one 
statement to another, that he is ‘ developing’ 
hhis thought. Those with a taste for clear, precise 
views (itself a result of special training) will 
accuse him of not knowing what he wants to say, 
oof having really wo thought yet to utter. But 
there is another poseibility—that a thought is 
at whose structure and content are not suited 
to available formulations, that these successive, 
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sense’, irreconcilable, seeming 
Gdequitendo seem to indicate that his tere 
fferances shroud and gare forth such ses, 
‘they have in one interpretation or 
spotter info the fabric of Chinese meat 
4 degre which has pecias no parallel inthe jest, 
{hey temain, some of them, highly mysterious, 
even to the best 
Sur problem fr no eedy one of tanlation, bat 
of interpretation and understanding. It is’ well 
to pumacber tif, thet we often tr at tog 
with ex wi to nese 
holap canbe el fo be ether ether cea 


Tt adds'a spice of the excitement of discovery 
to mint might stm to be » mere atrugele with & 
ie disaccord. 


tempt to express ancient Chinese thinkin 
with Eogiih an an"bstruneat’ would be woetk 
making Hit did ne sore than demonstrate the 
aiaacrord between the two methods of th 
language. It jowever, a 
She tcl Toe 
guint of prone egupped yay wit a poly 


tor thse wl be nobly Seng’ Mee iy studying Menus into 
° 


whose 
i ga et ky te 


their way. Western notions are penetrating 
steadily into Chinese, and the Chinese, scholar 
of the hear future will not be intellectlly much 
‘hearer Mencius than any Western pupil of Aristotle 
and Kant. Unless the ‘which has been 
Jundamenial to historic China can somehow be 
explained in Western terms it seems inevitably 
docmed to oblivion. In a sense, of course, it is lost 

all the it of the past. 
ia think the ts of Mencius. 
Contemporary mentality comes like a distorting 











‘fiir dicortions have of coure, bean itto- 
duced at many points in Chinese history, Perhaps 
io Han times ‘the official Goctrines of Mencias 
were already far removed from his own, Certainly 
with the Sing School the inaence of Boast 
the passion for system 
Eoeiehie ren made 8 new thing of them But 
‘occurring now go deeper and spread 
ker all Chinese suai iS tne Petre even for 
frcethat of dering ‘eager mah wi ale 
o 2 w 
diberate account sf tree Sew ailerons ta 
the medium through which the inquirer himself 
me eeprcaly the attempt fo. think 
2 0 ‘one's 
may into these pi ‘with notions and forms 
of thought of Westem puts 2. pecaliar 
strain upon our awareness of what wv are’ doing 
‘with English, both bere and in our everyday 
ses. crane, © vse ihe wrt B 





wih appear toby distinct foncions 
case, 


(@) Onp.x.L3 . «itis rendered 
i 
Ls ry 
1 EDReads DS 
ninjas of thee renderings is pain eoongh, but 
the other three seem each open 10 ble 
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(@) ‘For’ with @ purposive sense might take 
Mp Al ie atbiglien of “ec 
aml * becanse’ come in. 
‘My,’ oc ‘the reason of my dislike of their 
meticulot 


yess’ or ‘The cause of their mistaken 
way of ing is their meticulonsness ’. 
(¢) Raises a still more troublesome question 


Is Asis atded as something which in iteelf 
can be good and bad; or as at agent producing 
good and evil? Unless this point is settled, it 
Thay seem that serious discussion is balked at the 
very start. Yet this difficulty, so paralysing to 
ester low aiming at precise analy, 
‘not (so far as I have been to discover} trouble 
either Mencius and bis disciples or even later 
Chinese “commentators. This indifierence, in 
the text, between two such different meanings is 
4 cardinal point for our general estimate of the 
‘ind of thought Mencius represents, und should be 
noted as a warning against any ‘interpretations 
which give his utterances a precision that his 


Dupposss did mot require. 
fe have therefore to suspend some of our most 
valued distinctions if we are to read Mencius 
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dependent upon the rest of the phrase, and the 
context, thar is usual in’ Western 

Hence in part the mystery, which so 

amach perpleres the novice, a to ow good Chinese 
just which senses are or are not 

admissible. One gets the impression that an 
nvritten and unelucdatable tradition aocom- 
‘panies and directs their interpretations. Tt is as 
though the text were only a bare fragmentary 





notation—to be s out of a store of 
‘unrecorded wuch ag a music score 
ay rerve 8 interpretation handed down 


LT ivgughs ochont” Rad there the farthot 
ifcabty tha this tredition is by no means uniform 
‘even for the best trained 

Much of this applica ofcourse, though with lew 





force, to our own use of Western I and it 
is by recognizing and analysing these esoteric 
determinant in our owa 

that we can best aj the Chinese, 

‘at least be certain whether or no we arrive 
sta partial comprehension of Mencit, we ean it 
‘theattempt be exaraining our own andour 
‘own thought under an unusually light. 


iy mptoopea hecegund (rita crcsaal 
eal tyrants or crimin 
‘5 The frat erux here conceras nothing lew tan 
eT x definition of the sense in 
which Hsing is cent tof his 
tenchog: fie’ indeed: an intresting ak 
weap tech = petal doctnae should have jt aoc 
ambiguities. 
‘The statement (VI-I-6-s) can be reed ~ 


Av Tt pease speaking of Hog (mans fons, 


then it ean be 
can therewith I good). 
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B. If we are 
Ge. it ge TELE sp. 14), 
then it can be 


& It we are referring to Heing’s {FOO igh 
then itis posibte to {80} good. 


D, If, wo tabs feting ony, then the above 
ilustrations are al 
E. If it (Hsing) is in accordance with its 

{propria} thes Ht an {FS} ered 


Such a st, by no. means, exhausts the 
ies ; nor mately indicat 
pa abiguities of the mnt ose For the subtletics 








ot ng a ert vba ctor “Peels 

course, @ baffing 

ba Gh ing as ia seasa two Siser ages 
“A A jodi, Jaw cout may ask for 

circumstances, fats, whieh 





itis angi te cin ney 
bis other task of applying the law. Furthermore, 
figs present oof ta age 
of meanings 0 “0 (Le. * as such’, or 
considered. in iteelt? "in accordance with its 
‘own constitution’, ‘as it should be’, etc.) 

Ths, part rn startling syntactic tera ves, 
we have great uncertainty as to the main items 
in the condition Mencins imposes on the 

of Hing. A particularly unfortunate doubt 
view of the interest of the relation of, Ch'ing 
to Hsing in psychology (of the feelings, 
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‘The hyphens and arrows in the text will, I 
hhope, indicate both the fashion in which groups 
of characters in Chinese stand for units of meaning 
which should be taken ‘and for the order 
ia which these units are bait up. Thus ‘ Pity- 
Sympathy—ol- mind '~ “the wind of pity, and 
Sympathy’ or ‘the fealing of conmmiseration 
Stmlany with the other thrce universal component 
impulses that introduce us in this passage to the 
four great virtues. Jem (Love or Benevolence), 
Yi (ghteousness the Right) Li (Good Form o¢ 
Propriety), and Chih (Wisdocn). 

4. The internal origin of these virtues is an 
essential, of Mencius’ doctrine—more important 
jn its eflects than perhaps even the of 
‘man’s nature, which depends upon it. The force 
df the characters rendered * meited into’ (line 4) 
can be \t out farther by considering that it 
Jneludes both the sense of and moulding 
‘as well as that of’ indnence ’. * Not think only 
‘asterts that we would recognize this if we reflected 
fulicenly, Men dies to every degree, however, 
in their abitity to make the most of these inborn 


5. The passage from the Odes is unusually 
cryptic even for these extremely early utterances. 
Confucius seems to interpret the rule or order as 
being in the stuff or substance with which all men 
‘are endowed—necessarily within it. Whether 
‘inheritance’ should include the notion of descent 
as well as innate possession is doubtful. 

‘6. A problem of frequent occurrence, but of 
minor im for interpreting the Chinese, 
arses in the 


‘the verb ‘to be’ or the verb ‘to have’ 
much the same effect. One of the subjects which 
a stricter study of Chinese syntax might lead into 
is the eflect in Western thinking of this duplication 
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of the auxiliary verbs. Would the problem of 
Being, for exarsple, with all the intricacies of the 
multiple uses of ‘is’—as copula, assertion, 
instrament for identification, affirmations of 
existence, subsistence, etc——have grown upon us 
without it? And has this problem been useful 
{9 or might go have avoided it without loo? 
Possibly the rudimentary development of Logic 
in’ Chinese philosophy i relevant hese, but there 
are other reasons, a8 we shall see, which may be 
‘suggested for this weakness of ‘Chinese Logic. 
tough to give ws the big we add, fr hens 
enough to give us the insight we need, for t 
studies, into. the differences between ‘have’ 
and ,“be' By, abstraction, from "lave" we 

properties"; from ‘ie’ we get ‘essence’, 
Fatt “realty and “existance; and 

metaphysics that ensue frighten us 

Chinese seem to SE med abc i fo a 
singular degree, cir_metaphysica ve 
‘came—in Sung times—though equally frightening, 
does not seem to have many points of contact 
with ours, 

7, 8, Mencius bere continues his inductive 
argument. Men's feet are roughly of the same size, 
their tastes agree ; the basic constitution of their 
Tandem sao be alike The age has no pela 
endowment. As the epicure Yi Ya surpassed and 
led others in recognizing (grasping consciously) 
what all mouths ‘like, so the sage leads im 
recognizing (and * making the most of’, p. 4) 
‘the common human endowment of propensities. 

‘As to Tzu To, nothing seems to be known about 
him or her. 








But the statement of what this common 
cealowment is leads ws back into dftcalten This 
new Zi (Truth) @ is not the same as the L¢ 
{Good Form, Propriety), which is one of the four 
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virtues— here it with another 





of them, ¥4 (Meh). Its a word which bes bad 
even for Chinese ‘major words—a_ remarkable 





toa ings. 
tre, of coun, “do not” neoessarly ioply. oo 
another, cf. Ch. 4) come to be dificult to distinguish 
as regatde thelc sense at several regions in thelt 
Tangs We hone between the pally on anount 
ir differing emotive smacks. ‘There is sonne 
teasoo to think that the mumber of distinguishable 
tach word { Sr the wae 
Tanging over a portion of the wi 

field—the appearance of greater sense-ricness 
being given by the variegated emotive wardrobe 
that each word ‘The emotive dress 
seems to control our handling of them more than 
wense inside. It is better perhaps to reverse 
and say that the emotive dresser 

the main thing and that they have borowed 
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from one enother a small aumber of tricks for 
intemal ing structures of sense. 
Tn the case of Mencius the emotive components 
of the meaning probably take precedence of the 
sense components in ways which we would not 
consciously allow in out modern choices of words. 
‘Very likely i oocurs bere mone asa word of power, 
carrying a quasi-riteal sanction, than as carrying 
any special sense. In the Book of Rites we even 
find a connection definitely made between this 4 
(Order, Truth) end that other 4 which means 
rites or ceremonies: ‘£5 (Ceremony) is the un- 
‘element of # (Truth)."* 
‘These Sa Sa pa a 





(Love, stark, 

Righeouoee, the ot 

Form, <j hese ero, 
has hist ay in a wide sense of 


Imewtnge the sik being probably quite as 
much determined by the desire to use the sanction 
‘of the word for the sense to whieh it is applied 
ss by any similarity of comecion between, the 
fit each of these words we need to 
beware of each and all of the equivalents that can 
be given in English. Even the vaguest of these 
English terms has a different range of uses (both 
loses emt Fanci) to the Chane 
more, in their preciser uses the precision is 
tunlike the precision of Chinese. 
to, 21. The parable of the Ox Mountain has 
few cificuies Wo may note (0, 9) that it 
ot quite clear what je cut away moming. 
ning "—naan’s mind or the shoots or 
of the virtues (Ch. 14.1. 5-9), In the sentence 
at the top of p. 11, tbe construction of the Chinese 
is It, but the sense is not in doubt. Men 





9 Book XIX, Raed of ae, 
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ase not greatly different from one another in their 
lings and diitings when restored by the repose 
‘of night-time and the breath of morning But 
‘when, by the work of the day, this breath or 
spirit given by the night is diminished and becomes 
insufficient, then he loses this common humanity 
[ierieteans’ i roacly o phases for fasuael™ 
is a for * aninn 
and illatrates a common eietbod in Chinese of 
3 
vas. resin 4 boca wee content to 
interpret Confucius’ saying as applying indefinit 
to "mind", not, a5 we might expect to Hsing OF 
to those propensities which elsewhere (pp. 
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argament could be based upon such . 
‘Here it is probable that mind’ is not to be under- 
stood otherwise than as ‘Nature’ which might in 
another description have stood in its place. 

Incidentally the character & Asin, mind, is 
a picture of the heart, and the most general name 
ventas page Meccss bop his 

‘this page Mencius is main argument 
as to the innate goodness of tbe rind or of bunan 
nature. The ‘not-bearothers-of—mind’ ie the 
mind which cannot endure the suffering of others. 
From such a mind in the ruler a similar gove 
ment follows. With the two togetber nothing 
‘is easier than to rule the whole world. 

13-15. The instance follows, The suggestion 
peeariceans ism 
is strong, and the cynicism of the list of saggeste 
motives for this will make most Western 
readers fee] naive. “The ' noise "is the unpleasant 
sound of the child thudding down into the will, 
not the mere rumour or report of what has 


bappened. 
‘mind of shame and dislike’ comes near 
to what we might phate as” guilty compunction” 
or ‘bad conscience’, with probably a strong 
flavour of ‘hatred of being socially and demon 
strably in the wrong‘. There is a suggestion of a 
* point of honour’ kere and Honour in some of its 
‘meanings—-notably those involving social appro- 
bation rather than private jadgiment—seems not 
a bad approximation to 

"The mind of declining-yielding ‘refers definitely 
to conerete problems of precedence and decorum, 
specially concerning. attitndes, towards elders, 

es, teachers, and philosophic advisers to the 
tate. It may point back to Chinese feudal 
Tituala in which mast important diplomatic 
advantages could be gained by those with a finer 
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understanding of the social-magical ceremonies 
(Gl. Marcel Granet, Danses of Legendes de ta Chine 
Antique). But here the overt sense is ‘capacity 
{fo behave ftly in accordance with one’s position 
1s Je famky and the vocal Mercy“ 

“The mind of right and wrong ’ carries a complex. 
setae tee edt Laewtag thee as 
amd when not, when to approve and when to 
disapprove, and when a thing is so and when it is 
not. Right’ thus has the same ambiguities here 
asin ‘the right answer to a sum’. 

‘Tiese four components of the mind are aot 
only present in all men, they are necessary to 
every individual in the sense tha without any one 
of them be would not bs human, They ae farther, 

e ts, beginnings or buds, out 
Yoreen he soapet tn anteal (hat cae ct 
Gevelop them is" selfstealing‘; to say this of 
one’s ruler is treason. 

‘Mencius seems to close this persuasion with the 
argument that without the ent (hulle 
‘ment) of these four beginnings even the most 
imperative of duties—service of _parents—will 
‘be impossible, This, rather than the suggestion 
that—in contrast with protecting the four seas— 
serving the parents is a slight matter, is the force 
‘of the last sentence. 

36. The parable of the spring—self-fed and 
continuing—and the transient Hood-waters is 
clear enough in itself, but has an unexpected 
conclusion to make us ponder it more carefully, 


Ching (feelings, fact, what is proper, propensities ; 
of. p. 3.1. 3) appears egain—this time in the sense 
of fact aps. In view of the spring context, 


yn ee ome 
merece al zor) 
pees 

1p. This may be in part against blasphemy, 
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against the explicit statement of despair which ie 
a counter-suggestion to the development of the 
virtues, with a hint possibly of the infective 


character of such 
insistence upon’ the nearness and ease of the 


‘Tao (Ube Way, Principle, Norm, Rule, Order 
teceives, and ‘seems to’ need, ‘much’ reiteration. 
A graramatical or stylistic device: 
fa alowed (parent) sgn bs aged (cn is 
‘which we shall be occupied later 
oa. rns hee Dideoey oma ciee 
2d 1s allways then the Sate woud ide on 
even 









Gy (Wied) can be The explanations 
which follow of ‘ the mind of shame and dislike 


* not accept the fact of ‘ thou’, ‘ thou” means 
* not lay oneself open to, and have to allow, forms 
of address appropriate only to people without 
ftanding thus’ not lose sell-respect ~ilustates 
fhe mode of presenting « generet meaning by 
concrete exemplification main 
instrument of exposition in Chinese. "Aso shows 
agin how definitely socal is the 

fencins is concerned with here. 





pretation as much as it may seein to. 
of course, has rather a 3t force in Chinese, 
scholarship so closely implying official position 
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and responsibility. And, further, ‘what it is 
proper to speak ‘ according to the Confucian code 
1s by n0 means a simple matter as seen from this 
distance. We should be mistaken if we identified 


it, for example, with “the trath *. 
Mx dese oor he" cial, 
sight, is in his nature, and something to 
ved and developed, not sought for outside, 
shun, the great otythological hero-statesman, 
did not practise the virtues, i the sense of pursue 
thera; "he did not need ‘to: they were within 
him already as in all men unless they are ‘let go’. 
‘This passage will introduce us to the great 
discussion with Kao Tzu as to the origin of these 
bogionings of the virtues which are the distinctive 
constituents of Roman nature iis 

‘oma logical and _ psychological 

ities of this arguroent—one of the most 
Important, in. the history of thought—must, be 
discussed in Chapter If, Here only textual points 
will be noticed. 

‘The particle wei 3, which provided us with a 
puzzle on p. x, will be noticed as doing much of 
the work here. Its sense, as ‘ to make’ in this 
‘context, seems clear, however, though the alterna- 
tive meaning ‘consider’, ‘think of as" is tempting, 
But it would seem to’ introduce subtleties of a 
different kind from those the text usually shows. 
‘Mencius’ rebuke to Kao Tzu seems to be that his 
doctrines would lead all men to misconceive Jen 
and Yi, but it might be | miscltivate or both, 

reading ‘to regard Jen and Yi as disasters’ 
toons inedhisebie’ 

‘The double water analogy which follows seems 
clear from translation problems, as from its 
concrete subject matter we should expect. The 


1S Aap Mento a pent seta thre 
tet th nl ed st aa oe” 
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only exception seems to be in the last line where 
“its ree TE, Te pial eed 
Ysng of man's forced ‘pot good” 
rte t= dh the 
2 ‘ceases with the next 
adit wane Mh he what ealled ature i 
iitue ae than 2 ‘of problems. We can notice 
first that the “bor with * (& sheng) 
enters into the character ‘ Aving’ #, and there is 
Feason to suppose that the two were originally 
wronouneed ale, Thus the formals may te in 
‘8 pun, in part an et tion oF 
Peale Rei spat 


ioe ote ih, Cin, ie the 7s 
speed” i not defnitely imposed by = Feneal 
context, several derivatives of * ‘are open 
fo var chicos nusnber of logical forms short 
node, Thus : ‘life,’ * what ig inmate,’ ‘what is 
common to all things that are bora,’ * having been 
‘born’ are all possible senses.‘ Inbora,’ further, 
may have part of the sense of ‘the given’—the 
tion of an ultimate, something settled and 
final a terminas not only as origia but as conclusion, 
‘Moreover, the character here translated ‘ called ' 
is exceptionally treacherous to interpretation, 
It can be rendered by ‘is’, as in ‘Life is nature’ 
or ‘nature is life’: “or to be understood 
by’ as in ‘lite is what is to be understood 
mature. The differences between what a thing is 
and what it és called, and shondd be called, are not 
easily handled—especially in a context where we 
cannot be sure that they were at al! present to the 
speakers. This character, it willbe notioed, recurs 
1g 


st the ‘agoounts 
for dticulty. Somelizus it ead be teadered by 


e 1 6; 95,1. 3), oe 
tbtlng.” Bat in se places beter al the 
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worst uncertainties that our traditional neglect 
of the symbol-situation has produced—namely, 
the whole tangle of confusions between * verbal’ 
and ¢ real 

For to say, ‘Life is what we are talking about 
when wo speak of nature’ may sometimes be the 
Bt a hae ee fae 
the two forms are not 
equivalent in effect. The first leaves the 

ity open that something distin 
pas something else that ca be spoken of as 
nature may be discussable ; the second denies this. 
‘Such, I think, would be the normal use of these 
forms;” but neither is quite unambiguous—the 
second, for example, may be read: “What you 
call nature is Jom lle and nothing else. or i 
bbe read: * The one and only thing which is 





nature is just Ie’, or ’ The thing which is 
correctly called nature (et aside things which, 
by misase of language, might be called nature) 


ig just life’, (The reader will be able to elaborate 

further variants by applying the same distinctions 

0 “life') third interpretation seems to 

ty spa dstoe of the relation of things 

ir namaes—either the doctrine that things 

Ne thir a to hag ey 
ancient and 


The Meas are I), or the 
diene te ee he maa eo 
ES mel 
say Clie sng tat he ee tee 
and institutions mean what their names 
indicate they ought to mean’ is indeed Dr. Hu 
Gateiantan (oe oreteae 
sort : 
Method_in Ancient Chine, pp. #, 159). 
Hsu Ts s. who lived about sevent ‘ie Wadpeaton years ae 
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‘Names, repeats the recommendation found in the 
i Ks, Book IT, to, 16, that those who introduce 
dew fenma or make ‘unauthorzed distinctions 
ore lang the paral problem of wh 
nealing. tenes, 
Mencius himself seems to feel some ‘discomfort 
wrth, Rao ‘Tats formula or feigns sorae to set 
tis dialectical tap. If’ born with did indeed 
sound the same s ‘ature’. is question mst 
bhave sounded. most innocent “and reasonable, 
But actually the question stil’ more, pussting 
itlooked at closeiy, than the statement 
to cluckiate. For tree diferent distinctions, 
nono hick sows A a Mec 
ure levant to the argument, Nei 
Mencius nor Kao Tau (co far ashe is represented 
hee) shows aay. explicit awareness “of these 
Aistinctios, and it fe doubtiel whether Mencius 
(er, Tether later write) devon any 











‘verbal means, ted to the purpose, for 

indicating them. ‘the less, we ean use 

distinctions which we do not, or cannot, state 
5 and the there. certainly 
require this. distinctions 


G) that between a particular instance of white 
and the universal quality or idea—whiteness 
(2) that, between whiteness in general and the 

tively specific whitenesses which are varieties 
of whiteness) that between "white read in 
inteasion, as the quality that white things have 
in common, and white read in extension—the 
‘white things which have that quality. We may 
reasonably suppose that, though none of these 
distinctions is explicit in the text or perhaps clearly 
apparent as a distinction to the minds of the 
patents, {he germs of them ere active as 

ping teodencies in the springs of the argument, 
So, postponing the discussion of the argument 
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itself and the ‘between Chinese and 
‘Wester methods of thinking to which it leads, we 
may note that Mencius’ two questions to Kao Tzu 
‘are highly ambiguous. Kao Tzu's afirmative 
replies ‘were by no means certainly given to the 
questions which Mencius put to him and the 
absurd conclusion which Mencius so triumphantly 
Jeads him to is not necessarily implied by the 
questions Kao Tzu may have thought he was 
answering. Nor is the conclusion really absurd 
if construed in conformity with these questions. 

‘A simplified table of possibilities may help us 
to keep’ track of these rather elusive varieties 
‘of meanings. 

‘The most plausible interpretations of the original 
formula are !— 

1. Life is (called) Natare. 

2, What we are bora with, however it differs 
from, ae 2 coe al 
. What is common to everything that is 
wf ee ‘ambiguous and be 

lotice that 1 is 
equivalent to 2 or 3. Mencius’ first ‘question may 
bbe any of the following, or « combination 
(A. White things are (called) white 
i ‘things ? fal, 
B. White things are (called) white ? 
C. Whiteness is (called) whiteness ? 
Tike{D. AU white things are (called) white ? 
'E. All kinds of whitenesses are (called) 
whiteness ? 
F. What is common to all white things 
is (called) whiteness ? : 
The table could be elaborated but this is perhaps 
sufficient for our purpose. It is clear that if Kao 
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Tau’s original formula meant 2, and Mencius was 
asking the question ‘1/3 like C/F ?’ (ie. r taken 
rather in the sense of 3 than 2, is it like C taken 
as F_the ‘ white” formula which most nearly 
reproduces the same ambiguity), then Kao Tew 
might well suppose he was replying affirmatively 
to a question 2E. Lf Mencius proceeded with 
question es to whether the quality, whiteness, 
4s the same in all instances, Kao Tzu might reply 
affirmatively again to a. uj question ap 
to whether diflerent kinds of whiteness are all 
whitenesses. And so he would, for Mencius and 
his disciples, be convicted of ‘the fatal opinion 
tut there was n0 difference between the nature 
of man and that of animals, “while merely 
maintaining that man along with the various 
animals has a oature, not necessarily a nature 
identical with thers. 

‘This seems, at least, « possible interpretation 
of the passage. The di implied must, 
think, be. sw to have been available to 
Mencins and Kao Tzu as instrument in thi 
even though we find no explicit formulation 
them, nor any grammatical apparatus in the text 
for indicating ‘them unambiguously. It seems 


hardly possible that they could not make use of 
them, Tndeed, Meacius” second question almost 


implies them. 
Fr such an interpretation is pomsibletet alone 
correct—the argument is of interest. Tt 


‘ight stand, inded, as an early model or example 
of mast philosophical arguments which are con- 
Guctol with ai insuiBient’ awareness of the 
symbol-situation. We shall have to ask later why 
tok bea hay sommapiocs be itacesly 
not a in the imt 

diiuse commentaries on Mencina. Pechaps Kg 
‘Teu provided something of the kind whic Mencius’ 
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disciples suy |. Tt is possible, however, that 
hte was bold enough to acocpt the conclasion ether 
fn an innocuous or ab outrageous sense. 

As to the coreetness of any interpretation, we 
mast ‘wait before deciding uctil as mul 
Aiterdon, and of the same Kind, bas been given 
to these arguments as to those of Plato, with which, 
in historic and intrinsic interest they rank. And 
if T seem to be handling them over elaborate) 
(too much in the manner of the wise ones of p. 1 
4 must plead that the very, process of deciding 

tween Tival possible readings is in need 
examination. Before this process can be studied 
it must be exhibited, And our purpowe here should 

‘beyond the mere elucidation of the passage in 
find’ it should aim indeed at nothing short of 
a generalized technique by which meanings of all 
Kinds on all necessary occasions can be 
systematically displayed, Naturally, such ¢ thing 
a3 this must at first seem ungainly, otiose, of 
pedantic. But we are, as ‘our systematic 
sorting and dividing 'in the field of meani 
much as primitive man was before the ear 
mathematicians or systematic measurers came to 
help him to divide his grainlands. Doubtless those 
carly ‘measarers seemed. to him pedants, over 
fond of indulging ia unnecessary complications. 

24-28. | Again, Kao Taw’s formula is amazingly 
concise." Food, Sex, Nature” This may mean 
that these two propensities are the whole of Asing : 
or that they are specimens of the components of 





doing. Jt may be the ‘beginning of a new 
‘argument or a continuation of the last. It may 
bbe a justification of the opinion which Mencius 


has just mentioned—as the clearly outrageous 

lusion to be drawn from Kao Tza's admissions, 
‘Which it is we cannot tell. To Mencius certainly 
the difference between man’s nature and that of 
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the animals, “though slight” p. 19), was all- 
important. 

‘Tea seems to use bis new formula to lead 
into an attack upon ¢ tenet of Mencius almost 
equally important to his system—the interaal 


origin of, the virtues. “internal” and 
‘extemal ’ (from within, from without) exactly 
amount to is 2 point which concerns the argument 


rather than text—and it is accordingly 
iscassed in Chapter IT. The next puzeling textual 
problem concerns the use of the sam ne an 
‘age’ as so man} t parts o: 
to¥, with oo mag difeneck none, ‘This rauch 
used device has been highly esteemed as a point 
of style by Chinese critics. It is considered to 
iv special free tothe pasage. The device may 
fe fein pact paral to obr own alec te of 
¢ pun, of simply pleasing show of vet 
ehdee’ bot Wace may Be mote int 
explanations. The ‘sogle rote, 30 place of more 


speci tems such, a8 respect 
age of’, obey‘, have Fa note 
‘emotive power,’ a “mee moot mgpenion ot 
the ‘ rightness "of the social duty implied. Like 
onr word ‘honour’ its very indefiniteness and 
the range of its intricately allied meanings may 
give it a quasi-magical compelling force, a suasive 
a and authority that mote explicit 
terminology w Here, as opposed to t 
jostan ce ok sritenems above, thee would ve 
‘no dificulty in making a 
Se Sather Se 
hhad so wished. We are not bere concerned wit 
4 shortage of ‘terms or distinctions, but wit 
terry oF suasve devi, Meacins hows this in 
RCE when he aks (24 1.6): Ts it is being old 
‘Yi, or paying him respect that is Yi? 
(Gets he ob  aghd Yor he at ages him? ”) 
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Ned could equally’ hud biped - eaplicit distinction 
tween reengnizing 2 horse and payi 
rea ft 0 an elder if he had cared to, Pee. 
in 24, 1. 2, the text seems to be corrupt—two 

Oar esecally pusling Pst 

‘especially puzzling occurs twice in 
his “according to my pleasure,’ 
* geet to age’s pleasure” (24, J. 10; 25,1. 2). 
‘Other translations would give: * Here (this) shows. 
because of age considered-as joy ‘ or“ the pleasure 
of the es mst ‘be taken | into oe a Ae 
‘This is taking age as basis leasure g 
The character tiansatod, pleasure oy) ‘may 
sometimes mean ‘respect’. Thus the Engl 
idiom ‘at he pleasure of ie. varying with (as 
in ‘drifting at the wind’s pleasure‘) must not 
‘brought in as a complete and simple rendering ot 
‘the sense. Something more concrete is present 

iw aly oe ould Wale Ws ard 


q 

omgén Tao's ‘Practise my res 25, 
1,9) tno the sease of * Pili, act out os oc as 
give way to our respect". ‘The pouring of wine is 
aa 


‘observance governed by the Precedences 
bolding at, ergeinrage Rie tes 
abject, ° Whats respected lies here, what's 
aged (v.) lies there,’ seems to mean ‘what you 
respect and pay reverence to is settled by ‘external 
Sircumstances’. -Mencius, coming to. Kung-tu 
Tou's rescue, seems to hold that though the source 
of the respect is within, the object to which it is 
paid is determined by the special occasion : here, 
a ritual impersonation of a dead ancestor. Meng 
Chi Tau’ reply to this is, ” When respect is dus to 
toy nce then E respect him when itis due t9 
my younger 3 respect 
ey pees broths cope bin The rape 
‘ot from within.” To which Kang-tu Tzu gives 
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what ig virtually hie master's final and decisive 
answer from the prevading argument. It is assumed 
445 beyond question that the desire for food and 
drink is from within. 

a, This appears to bea numerical asceticiam.— 
few desires, not Siento 
compact ex 

TE Tan conducts aay by 

fnaking bis desires few, although in some things 
‘be may not preserve this rule (oF keep his mind so) 
these will be few (or unimportant) ; if he conducts 
Nell by making Ne dikes oan, tioogh in 
tome, things he may (maintain, “kee 
in order) is mind {his desires *) they wil be fow, 
teh 

In the vital secret which follows, * its“ may be 
“the seis the mind’ or“ your 

29-32. ''Mencius, were he appointed prime- 
mist of the Ch, Made able" cary Gut hs 
ideals and, as would not be surprising, capable of 
the achievements of an autocratic ruler, would his 
mind rena enmed of ot “Uninoved or 
“‘unmoving' {imperturt presumably an 
¢thical rather than a psychological description. 
Yet it is so important im the system of Mencius, 
being the occasion of bis discussion of the passion- 
nature (ch') and of his only remarks a wal, 
So 
aot ia 





hoe ta peace Bat woe be 
order among this is, is indicated by 
two descriptions of diferent types of cou 
Pal Kung Yo's rater belloae end Semana 
i Leqaling,idierence to ate "The fist would 
not suffer from the greatest prince more than be 
‘would from a common man, second com 
sidered estimation of the possibilities of success 
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as tantamount to panic. Not being abie to make 
certain of success, fearlessness only was within 
Is power. Tt will be noticed that the two ways of 
secaring immunity from fear are, in a sense, 
ites, Mencius, while not deciding between 
themes. heroes, praises Shi Shé—as 
erving a more outlook or 8 
seg trend sears porate gael 
eral. ‘The third example—Tseog Tau's 
Sescription, from Confucis, of great valour— 
makes conscious rectitude its source—or, rather, 
eetitude perceived in self-examination. — This 
method of * the simple’ (what is 
essential ?) is still better (so the general context 
tele wo than Meng Shib So's kwping and 
oe fhis character the chiet point of interest i 
fencius’ psychology h ‘or cht is 
{vegetative nature’, “passion nature pit 
‘vapour’, ‘breath’, * animating risciple', 
‘wil segs ‘Vinal we may ore’ exsctly 
understand by it oust be considered later. 





35; The disciple now inquires, heitating'y, 
of tod unneving tains her be quotes 
Kao Tm or whether Meocius his reply with 


the quotation seems open to discussion, and is 
balmportant, provided we assume se tint Kno Tea 
‘pas speaking of the “aamoving mind”. Ii he was, 
Rie "Teoted recommendation’ of instructions 
curious and perhaps fundamental, 

“Not getting in words, not seek in mind “— 
the formula, as bearing on the “ unmoved mind ’ 
has three uncertain points: “ getting,” ‘ words, 
Tecmulatitg, fing. Cetrly se language’ by 

nulating, | fix in language’ by = 
conscious effort of veflection—and tus. the 
prescription would be: ‘Do not attempt to find 
in the mind (and bring into verbal consciousness) 
‘ither what is not yet ready to be formulated ; 
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or what is, by its own nature, not capable of 
formulation,’ “Just what this last would be is a 
fascinating ‘speculation, not without its bearing 
‘upon many modern problems. Alternatively, the 
croton mph be‘ Do oo tempt by Str 
‘Spection to discover principles, or guides to 
conduct, that have not been already embodied 
in language in the maxims and discourses of the 
‘sages ; or do not make distinctions that are not 
already recognized in "There would be 
a connection between this last and that mistrust 
of novelties and unauthorized subtleties—on the 
assumption that alll necessary meanings have 
‘eceived their names—that we have noticed above. 
In either case the prescription seems to touch on 
‘the perhaps fundamental of the differences 
between verbalized ‘unverbalized mental 
uetiviy. I is regrettable that Meacins does not 
take the point up. He dissents simply and seems 
fo pose on tothe other batf ofthe formula, 
int follows as to the relation of the will to 
the oh (vegetative nature, instinct system) is 
‘complicated for us by a doubt as to whetber there 
is for Mencius any fixed or important difference 
‘between will (a) and mind (Asin, &). Thoy seem 
{2 Baglalj et dee Proen  best postpaeed 
in English). But this is best post 
tuntil the general dificulties due to the lack of 
interest in analysis shown by Mencius have been 
iscussed (Chapter I)... In amy case the wil, 
whatever it is, is, for Mencins, the ruler of the 
che, and the hi is ‘what fills up the body’ 
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the ultimate anthority and the ch's subordinate) 
saust not suppress the ch. The word rendered by 
‘violate’ may have some of the sense of expose * 
Gnantkcide by exposure), "str ror do violence 
fo Vin general “The qualication, as to hen the 
will moves the ch's and the ch'i reciprocally moves 
‘the will (aind), is also open to several renderings : 
"being one” ray mean "being alone active’, 
“being aroused as a whole” (ie unified), being 
wholely given over to something’ (Le. ‘concen 
trated). Gach interpretation has tts peychologial 
interest 
-36. The now elicits Mencius’ own 
account of his peculiar merits. Meacius under- 
stance shat word) vem pec wy, and 
skilful i (ooking after 
the right conditions for good development £0) his 
Pat ohi In view of d's subordaate ponson 
the description which follows is most suggustive. 
Tt is ‘ most great ” {no doubt in part a honorific 
epithet, yet Hnking up with vast), " most adamant ° 
resistant, not to be cut into) ; if rightly, steaight- 
ly, cultivated (the sense may be ‘in 
accordance with its true course of development ' 
as to artificial modes of growth or excite- 
it then ‘fills all between heaven and 
earth’. Tt has been defined above as” what fs 
up iy, so we have ain perhaps an 
‘example of that non-separation “between tmx 
and ‘external nature, "which was “potced in 
connection with 1! phrase 
may, however, be primarily bonotshe—to instigate 
ue feelings of respect for ch 
“Tes being os” may, be ‘as, oh without 
becoming anything else than ch’s,” since it ia going 
to be ‘matched with’ {set alongside) two very 
hings (ustness or righteous 
‘eas) and Tao (the way, the path, the principle). 
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Even in their company it need feel no inferiority. 
tnd sot something tat tigheosenes see 
and is not somethis i 
on, occasion makes use of (as one may mork onevelf 
{into a noble passion on occasion ?). If the mind ix 
not at ease in its conduct, thea chi must feel 
inferior if tuatched with ¥s' and Tao. (Since the 
relations between Yi and chs are so close ?) 
Kao Ten has never understood Yi, making it ax 
he did a matter of extemal influences and 
SeFien flows the parable of th 6 Sun 
0 follows ¢ the man of Sung. 
The eh'é should not be ed, but equally ft 
souk not be interfered with : weeding. is 
necessary, but forcing is injurious. 

"The understanding of words’ gives us, a5 
Mencius illustrates it, a brilliant group of 
observations on the chara of 
ibterpretation. The absence of other considerations 
is interesting. Mencivs’ * ethical bias” is apparent. 
Reading his summary through we are forced to 
speculate as to the category tbat holds us. The 
misuse of words, for hinn, is not to be set right 
merely by a gasce in a dictionary, ot even by a 
course in the 1 interpretation, but by a 
Festifeation of the whole lity. It is another 
bint that his conception of the nafure and ais 
of language is not lightly to be equated with any 
concaten af cursor! with a pat of Our 
conceptions, 

37-39. This rather sinister seeming pronounoe- 
mant is perhaps hest explained by reference to 
another passage in Mencius (not in the Appendix : 
see Legge, vii i, xxvi, 4). Why I dislike holding 
10 con pelt is tbat it injures the ta (the way of 
ptincipfe). It takes up one point regards 
S'hundred others." Therelore the great man does 
not necessarily keep to literal exactness (or more 
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probably, to literal exactitude or fidelity to_ his 
ents) He considers the whole situation, 
Suman he does not necessarily persist ia chosen 
course if fresh circumstances arise. The course of 
tess is superior to these. The opportunism 
‘which has been regarded as the chief merit and the 
chief defect of Confucianism shows clearly bere. 
‘The account of deep penetration into tao that 
follows lends itself better to meditation than to 
exposition. What is studied, when we attain it 
“for ourselves’ {or in ourselves), is no longer 
something over against us to be examined, but a 
guiding source of ability in ns. This, bowever, 
Teverses the metaphor—we rather dwell in it than 
it in us, Everywhere, to left and to right, we meet 
instances contributing to (Gowing into) this 
ability. The contrast behind the passage is that 
between mere informasion about « state of eis 
¢ power of understanding, For Mencius, 
as for other Chinese wisdom is very 
much what we describe as a skill 
‘That the kind of imowledge that Mencius is 
primarily interested in is " knowledge how ' rather 
that ‘knowledge of ' is shown by the instances 
he gives of what might be readered as ‘ intuitive 
Imowledge’. The babe-in-arms knows how to love 
its parents ; and until life bas caused it to lose 
its ‘ good mind’ (see p. 10, 1. 7) it knows how to 
teapect its elder brother. Generalizing this capacity 
Sold be loved) and rope the sep, These 
respect . These 
are the virtues. The passage is a good example 
of the grammatical flexibility of Chinese. It will 
IB the Buelab by “sc “and “ablity” cod by 
be eat the samme ciaracters ate res 
Fine et niece . 
‘Mencius, as we saw on p. 7 and again in con- 
nection with p. 37, has a strong dislike for detailed 
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‘and meticulous dealings. The scholar’s vice of 
ig away at minuie and the common man's 
babi of sticking to onimportant trivalities seam 
to come together in his mind. He sums up with 
the statement that the purpose of extensive 
inguiry, and detailed statement is to be able 
afterwards to speak on the matter simply. 
Probably, however, we should not interpret this 
as looking towards sclatite generalization —sub- 
suming 2 complex mass of knowledge under a 
comprehensive formula. Much more likely “to 
state simply ' is to give brief compelling form to 
the statement in the manner of his own utterances, 
3. We cone now to one of the most mysterious 
tirecive par of the dlscourne—the inter 
change in the gentleman's conceptions, be 
feng and mings Bone pola arnet ings ve 


of meas, with 2a “tht 
Deroniaton ory ate tnt withon 
pe incet'e supeestion anil 
oper again without ion 
was "what, in the course of tings, belle or 6 
‘Mouth in-relation-to taste’ may be the 
Touth’s inclination to certain tastes rather than 
‘others—its likings and dislikes ; or it may be the 
‘mouth’s traffic with tastes (aot with oF 
sounds, for example}, The argument for the fst 
reading is, partly, the curious partner—ease of 
Fe eo the foarte It would 
seer stranger to say that their business was with 
relaxetion than to say that their goal (or what, 
in an industrious community, they hunger for} 
is ease. These pairs, Mencius says, are together 
by nature. Bal the gent ‘not consider 
‘them in this light. is ming—the state of 
affairs or the event. He considers them as under 
‘this appointment. 
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Conversely, love between father and son, justness 
between ruler and minister, proper behaviour 
between guest and host, wisdom (probably) as 
regards recognizing the wise ween the 
and his course ; these are appointed (as it { 
ont). But there is nature, and the gentleman does 
ot consider these matters as under the control 
te, 

‘The difficulty in understanding the passage is 
patly, think, that of voiding 0 anthiopo: 
morphic idea of ming (as the Will of Heaven) and 
Ft Keeping ming sufcienty distinc rom Ang 

chaps, of the two it is Asing that should be the 
more closely approximated to our notion of 
design or intention, the operations of heing being 
‘comparable to those of the élan vital in a wort 
‘of mechanical wing. But neither ought, proba! 
tobe equated with any of our Western conceptions, 
and the * animal ity—versws—duty  anti- 
thesis ought perhaps to be copecially guarded 
against 


‘A large part of the difficulty comes from the 
elliptic form of the statement—whatever nodal 
‘senses we find for ming and Ating. An analytic 
table of, ex may help to make the 
possibilities clearer. 

‘The mouth, limbs, etc., are under the control 
of hsing -— 


‘A. As to the character of their desires. 
B. As to whether they are gratified or not. 
Bat it is better to regard them as being under 


the control of fact, ie fate. 
That fs:— 


A. Not to identify oncse with them as 
‘cravings. 
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B. Not to regard oneself, more than can 
‘be helped, as concerned in their success 
or faiture. 

Conversely, the exercise of the virtues is under 

the control of sing — 

A. As to their development from their 
‘initial propensities (cf. p. £4). 
B. As to their occasions (ef. p. ro} 
But it is better to regard them as being under 
the contro! of ms 
‘That is, not to destiny for one's failure 
te Become virtuous, ‘s 
¢ ies sensuous 
inclinations aid the Rapdectot the virtnes— 

‘would appear to be not very differently placed as 

regards ming and ting. And Meacius seems to 

Ge'rather reommending certain attitudes towards 

them than laying down differences between them, 

Each group can be considered under both aspects 

ining and Aeing the problem is which aspect 

a iven roost prominence. 

ort Be ings Meare is not ‘what is 

ined" in the Senge of ‘ what should be’, but 
rather in the sense of ‘ what will be or must be’ 
becomes clearer with the passages that follow. 
Fiat, however, thee is an important point 4s 
to what is meant by ‘knowing his nature " and 
thus "Imowing heaven‘. For “knowing heaven.’ 
seeme to be directly relevant to ‘ Imowing ming 

"ie who fulills hs mind’ is he ‘who covelops 

to the uttermost his 

his mind” would be 








ties, ‘ Exhausts 








realization in the sanse of the coming into being 
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of the foll seltnot in the sense of acquaintance 
with the self. Similarly the knowledge of heaven 
that results is no mystical vision, but simply the 
development of the possibilites i. human nature, 
Kanowiledge, which for the West is so largely 2 kind 
‘of conquest of external nature, seems to be for 
Mencius, as for so ranch Chinese thought, a sub- 
miasign ‘to the inner processes of development, 
"\Knows’ in both phrases here may mislead 
through its suggestion of 2 moment at which the 
Anowing takes place. But in the Chinese there is 
‘no tense—either present. past, or future. 

‘To ‘retain’ the mind f to preserve and give 
effect to that in it by which its developinent is 
bs (hp to. And this el-dvelopment is 
Perms, to with ‘ performing-duty 
to heaven’. Whether these sentences are to be 
read as definitions, or as suasory utterances giving 

sanction to Mencius’ recommendations, is 
doubefal point They wel may have been both 

At once (which is, perbape, ether) to Mencius. 
rte ee ee 
abide what happens, the personality 
without ihe prompt of bo og le 
tracting the mind, becomes more comprebensibly 
an upholding of the decres of heaven. The gap 
between Asing and ming seems, as these sentences 
Proceed, to diminish steadily as hong widens into 
fature in general. But one who knows ming (who 
is comoerned with the supreme aim of cultivating 
his personality ?) will’ not stand under a 
wall after, or ia the course of, 


ing this, sei we really subt 
thout development 












to heaven's decree. 
‘cramped within unnecessary avoidable limitat 
‘we do not undergo our due fate. The last sentence 
may pethaps be not quite 40 metaphorical as T 
have made it. 
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42. But with his next distinction Mencius 
‘seeras certainly concerned with the inner develop- 
rent of the pemonality. "The “it'—which, if 
sought, is got; if given up, is lost—is the min 
{an a). Enea what we be sooing & wits ts 
Sejond wines), Rough we srk acoedag to 
‘us (without), we to 
the right method (tae), search is unprofitable since 
‘we gain it only if it is so ordained. 

"A® to the things of the mind, they are already 
complete in us, and s0 may be profitably sought 
1 on examining oneself ones found to be singe, 

it is the greatest passible hay (This 
rather than ‘fo reflct pon oneself ith sincerity 
seems to be the sense.) The sincerity here is the 
term so much used in the Chung Yoong. Uf with 
effort we strive towards ity (the force of 
the word is that of a verb) and act so, carry this 
effort out, then in see) ‘we can in m0 
come nearer. The of these two 
Procouncements may be remarked. 

Te wil have been observed (hat ving throughout 
this pamage lends itself to not a few nice equivoca 
tions, Itis possible that, like some other terms (see 
Chapters [¥}, it owes it3 philosophical fortune to 
this subtlety. 

|. Mencius bere erects his scale of values 
with reference to 2 favourite disciple, Yao Cheng 
Tou, The problem of, the ion formula 
Cis’, ‘is considered called”) haunts the 
- Good as‘ what is desirable ’, and true as 
having it in the self’ are both questionable 
translations. The first may be no more 
‘who is desired. who (ri 
towable the propesios of omy mature, 
wh of our nature, if 
undistorted g A 
* Having it in the self ‘ may look back to what is 
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said above (p. 37) about the gentleman's desire 
in deeply penetrating into the dao. Or the phrase 
may suggest reliance upon the inner order of the 
mind rather than upon accordance with 


‘equated with any of our Western senses or uses of 
“Truth’. ‘Trust’ or ‘ Loyalty” or * Fidelity ’ 
(Faith, ia the sense of good-faith) pehaps come 
nearer to it 
“Follilled” recalls the way of perfection 

described on p. 4t; indicates that the ‘it’ 
the preceding senen Sentence tay be understood as the 

mind: Mencivs’ most definite 

pronouncement cp beauty. The stages tht low, 
Exch arising as & further development of the last 
need perhaps to be illustrated by reference to 
passages from the Detrine of the Mean and the 

‘Learning, notably chapters xxii, xxii, 
xxviof the frst. ‘The concluding statement Seem 
to define Yao Cheng Tzu’s standing in 
hierarchy ; just what it was, still seems open to 
wily. But wheo the Prince of La d 

|. But when ince to 
appoint Yao Cheng Tou as Minister, Menclus was 
too glad to sleep. This although Yeo Chea Tzu 
was either very skilful nor a deep scholar, but 
merely one in whom the constituent impulses of 
human nature were undistorted. 





Cuarter IL 


‘Tyres or Urrerance 1x Mexcivs 


toast an yn 
‘You an, over xy meaning’ og snd Gal 
NI oY SoS 


‘Taneamu. Srrower, 


‘The passages in the Ay as Thave arranged 
them, fall into inirly definite groups. Pp, 3-20 
give Mencia posting doctrine ; 227, the ‘the 
en a0 Tet; PP. the 
iio cite ile Or 
to be followed in controlling them and patil 
sing; pp. 40-2, treat of the superior man’s 
attitudes to Aeing and ming! and the last two 
ages discuss the all-important matter of tho 
we ‘of those who are to have power in the 
world. 





‘The passages differ in the ease with which they 
‘dnt us info Mencioy’ thinking. As 4 rule the 
mote important a pronouncement, the more 
obscure it seems. Possibly this is ‘an iDusion ; 
the labours of commentators may have loaded 
the more cryptic utterances with a weight of 
meaning that they did not originally carry. 
But this appears not to be the whole explanation ; 
for these dark sayings (eg. p. 2,1 5: p. 3, 
wig p. 22, 1. 9) ave. often unless our’ habits 
of thinking make us entirely misconstrue the whole 





matter_of the nature of defaitions, Some kind 
of them is neoeatary for the 
Sadertentiog 3 ‘the discussions which circle 


them about.” Our first problem then is: What 
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kind of understanding do these utterances invite ? 
which seems aearest to the forms of discourse 
fem og Weer inane: page 
hee aii cmparon ant erly 
ite Hane ara cache 








provides. 

T shall begin by examining and criticizing the 

it fram the point of view of Westen 

igi andthe tara round and step back to con- 

‘whether this point of view is one from which 

te purpose and ature of the discussion ean 
seen. 

‘The two analogic ts (20-2}--from cup- 
making and from the behaviour of water— 
‘Mlustrate two distinet types of analogy. The frst 
fs a simple analogy; the force of Kao Teu's 
argument depends ‘upon the degree of the 
similarity between the process of making cups 
‘ont of wood and the process of making Jen and 
Ys oot of haoan satire Mencia, repy. 
accepts t similarity proposed but objects 
Hat the ‘degree of similarity We ineuthclent—~ 
that the cupmaking destroys the willow in a 
way that the development of the virtues does not 
faker Sd that cop making a, oda 4 

ve repli cup: id not destroy 
the nature of wood but im fact made we of 
(you cannot make cups ont of sand) = bat Mencins 

ot cannot t 3 bet anes 
requites ‘the. application of extemal forces to 
wood, whereas the development of the virtues 
comes from the inner order of Asing itself. The 
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argument—as perhaps must be the case with all 
aalogical discuions-is not demonstrative: it 
merely elicits a point of difference in the oon 
ceptions of the disputants. But, of course, it 
ty very well have been considered by Mencius 

hhis ‘disciples as a refutation of Kao Tzu's 
doctrine, Indeed, the conclusion strongly suggests 





this and, with its pragmatic tion, suggests 
the interesting question our. ‘views of 
‘the mind can Feally influence our mind's develop- 


rent, Mencius clear assumed that they aa 
Indo, "It he was ight we ought perhaps fo take 
Frhoioey ore couly thin cat caons 
{is question will be discassed in Chapter IIL. 
‘Mencius’ point bas parallels in early Western 
gests. arses tlle fst and he 
icry of ingecos Tt wil be ‘oto, 
however, that ius and Kao Tzu are not 
concemed with knowledge but rather with what 
‘we might describe as the development of the 
instincts, 
iis mond, the water, analy a comple. 
encius, in hs reply, ignores Kao’ Teu's andlogy 
‘and starts a new one—only connected with Kao 
Tau’s by being also a water analogy. The chief 
vce of analog arguments appears cleanly here, 








‘Kao Tzu has’ been careful to choose an 
which avoids. the foo that any violence 
is done to Aeig. For him the downwardasss of 
pis paral eins tendency 80 do sme 
(to develop into something) ; what it docs, 
good or not. good, be saya. i determined by 
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have found his early attainment of the unmoved 
mind (p. 29) useful bere 


aps with x analogy. a 
His aceite to our dene to favour Mencas 

., according (1) to our desire to favour Mencius 
‘oF not, (2) to the distance the with water 


is taken, This might proceed as follows -— 


A. Mencius: ‘ Water has a downward tendency 
in its own nature,’ 
Kao Tzu: * Nonsense, it bas nothing of the 
kind” 


B, Mencius: ‘Under normal terrestrial com 
ditions water will tend to flow downwards.’ 
Keo Taw: ‘Yes, but that is only because 
terrestrial conditions. for waler are cou 
stant. For ding, the relevant conditions 
are ot constant. And, as with water 
must take note of the forces acting upon 
it, 60 you soust with Asing.” 
©. Mewcins; * But on 4, more refined, inter 
retation of physics, I can appeal to a sort 
Se Law of ‘LamstEfort—by which the 
planets, for example, would be, not pushed 
along their paths by forces, but going 
where it is easiest for them to go. So 
water goes always where it is easiest 
for it to go; and so with Asing. Its 
tendency t0 good comes from what it is, 
‘aot from ‘outside influences" which make 
it 60. 
Kao Tia: ‘You seem to be anticipating 
Dr, Pangloss 1" 
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wits icin oars ara ease 
pond Regi Rt 

nt o! is most natural 
dren le ean Ga re ae 
discussion. Chinese commentators, I believe, 
have never isan this kind of inet oe 

sr nen nt 

ieee det el poles yo 
pegoments further loug” a path which would 
have led to an analytic logic? If we say here 
that what the disputants were concerned with in 
dlscsing sing "was ess the fect of harman 
ature ‘the attitude appropriate towards 
Asing, we run the risk of : ‘too sure that there 
are face to ba arene in tl Sor at et, 

Jes ened 
{s. . This, however, isa topic for Chapter Til, 
and we can note ‘here, provisionally, that the 
discussion is much more suasive than scientif 
in its intention without the question 
‘whether it was proper that it ‘be 60. 

‘The next argument (Vi-i-3) is not analogical. 
It is of a much more sophisticated type and turns 
‘pon distinctions that tn et to develop 
into the theor of lity ut neither 
Mencius nor ‘Keo ‘Tru were itnerested in these 








distinctions. They, and their disciples, were 
absorbed, instead, in the particular purpose for 
which they are used here, and they seem not. to 
notice the distinctions as such. ‘This situation 
ought to be for us of extraordinary interest, 
Since we do not yet know enough about how we 
think foe cs at we ate not also merely 
using, without noticing them, distinctions w! 
if we studied them, would lead to an equal enlarge- 
ment of our powers of thought. 

It is possible that neither Mencius nor Kao Tza 
distinguished :— 
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A ‘A thing’s actual nature’ from ‘its having 
‘some mature’. 

B, ‘A thing's actual whiteness’ from ‘its 
‘having some whiteness" 

Tt is only if we fail to make this distinction 
that the argument will seem to have force and 
‘Kao Tu appear to be convicted of an outrageous 
identification of man with the animals. Possibly, 
however, Kao Tee was, anticpatig modern 
opinions and raaintaining this. Mencius, at least, 
gpimong ord maotaing thie, Mend fiat 
if not to something mote shocking. He (or, his 
disciples at least) considered that his questions 
left Kao Tru no way out—yet for a modern 
Western reader a wide and conveaient way out 
for Kao Tzu (if he wished 10 take it) seems the 
ost conspicuous thing about the argument, 

‘There is another possibility which seems worth 
exploring. Mencias may have been able to uso, 
not make, this distinction for * whiteness” with- 
‘ut being’ able either to use it or make it for 
‘nature’. It seems almost, evident to in: 
trospection that ‘whiteness’ and.‘ nature’ 
are on diflerent levels of abstraction (or of different 
complexities of abstraction ? the point is not easy 
fo settle and oer introspective. fesing about 
it may be due merely to our sense of precedence 
in steps of successive abstraction due to our 
intellectual tradition). At least it is plausible 
fo suppose that ‘whiteness’, the general idea, 
is as easily abstracted as any general idea: and 
Edin tin Stent nds of things with Gerent 

ing it in different ‘ei ings with different 
SENS iltenss Det uarent” oeme tobe a 
‘much more dificult general idea to abstract or to 
Prescve. It seems much easier to think of a 
‘White thing losing its whiteness than to think of 
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something losing its nature and getting another. 
‘Abd whet the naturewe are tung of sour ows 
(or human nature} the tendency to slip from the 
abstract idea (of the set of its properties whatever 
they may be) to am idea of a concrete indwelling 
Principe force, of life, ‘which aaakes it what i 
‘of soul or substantial form—is very 

= Especially if, a0 for Menctus, man’s 
‘being ‘as bound up with the 

sat of thie nature sere 

{tied Born wth whet’ is called Navare’ by 
“Instinct what is called Soul’ yh such @ 
trans weal be wide of the art) we Shall 
Tealize better how the argument seemed to go for 


Mencia. ag, 
is hardly yet availa 

ie sap WV) by Pevch tocaplore Oe payehalogy 

‘this argument. Most studies of the processes 
Gf btsection have’ been ade. as:ibeental 
steps in ambitious metaphysical undertakings. 
‘Amore modest eense of where we are in our effort 
to comprise the universe in our thought would 
turn more attention upon our intellectual instru- 
ments, theit historical development and their 
possible extensions. 

In the mext argument (VI-i~4) the most 
striking feature, at a first glance, is the incomplete- 
ness and inadequacy of the notation used. In 
this, as in some other respects, it may seem to 
Parallel some not very distant Westen arguments 
Theta eanty © of Je sot sabecive | ot 
“ objective’; wl sense-qualities 
{fel coloct) aze “real”, oF” mind-dependent 

eae From the outset all the statements 
or apa to be susceptible of discussion 

‘arises that the disputants 

te not commanlating= fast, cacr toncontanls 
something different by the key term of his 
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afgument, The initial inarticulateness of Kao 
‘Teu's statement, “Food, Sex, Nature,’ need not 
detain us, once 'we have realized how foreign to 
‘our own ways of thinking any thought which is 
satisfied with it must be. But the fatally un- 
developed character of the notions of ‘internal ’ 
and “external” which both employ must be 
commented upon. The is a series of 
attempts to apply them to iastances. The result 
4s a slight development bat one quite insufficient 
to enable either party to state the point he insists 
fon in any satisfactory fashion—much less. to 


establish it, So it will at least to a modem 
Western psy 3. distinctions 
could hardly appear in the concrete instances 


with which the argument is conducted ; end it is 
doubthal whether they could be made, kept 
‘lear, and applied, without the support of an 
apparatus of abatract language specialized for 


‘Kao "Cz bogins by placing the recognition 
‘of agedness together with the recognition of 
whiteness a examples of acts which are 
extemal’. ‘External " here may equal * deter- 
mined from without Agednese and whiteness 
respectively determine the acts which recognize 
them. Sowemay re-state the issue ; but the more 
closely we study the passage the more we shall 






slot oetaato be that 
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difference and could only contemplate it (or convey 
it) by means of the two concrete objects, an 
old horse and an old man. His admission that 
white horse and a white man are alike 
may be thetorical only ; but it may sbow that he 
needed the concrete instances to satisly himself 
{and others) either that (1) whiteness is _ahways 
recognized 4m the same way, oF (2) that whiteness 
4 the same in alt instances. Andiit remains doubtful 


whether be is ‘that ig 1600 
differently (and ier wher 

and men are in i or whether it is a 
different thing inthe two cages, 


‘might have advanced both points (and may 
being dg) For cee ae abe 
in 


English, ‘We secopaley a oan as Mr. and we 
recognize his menits~admit, pay respect to, 
honour and acknowledge them. This second, 
Hescoputoa? ‘cna ables the besding of 3 
as a duty owed to the aged. “The fre, the mere 
perception of age, does not. Similarly, agedness 
and ‘seniority are plainly different—the one 
(seniority) ing felative to the age of the 
ecognlze, the other not ‘on both points Menciis 
fd plainly be right—paying proper respect 
to the seniority of a man is clearly quite different 
fn iyo rey sts from perceiving that a horse 
“The. recognition as well as what is 
‘is different. 

‘Neither of these two points touches what may 
have been Kao Tza's main contention. We ma 
put it for Kao Tru as follows : Pin igs 1 
to seniors is determined by their 
over which we have no control. If 


determined by our affective 
Sai chnecocteis, "Menclon might rv rept 
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"Ta both cases the sign or occasion for the act 
is a characteristic of theirs and cut of our control 
—in ‘the one case, their relation of seciority to 
us, in the other their relation of younger brother 
(etc). In both aces our affective disposition 
comes in—prompting respect in one case, love in 
the other? To White Reo ‘aus proper answet, 
I think, would be : ‘I agree, but love is « natural 
feeling, wheteas respect for seniors comes only 
through social training. Love is irrespective 
of the internal characters of its object, but respect 
for seniors is determined, through social pressure, 
by thelr age. bave no spootaneous impulse 
to revere them. My impulse comes to me from 
‘without, but my impulse to love is from within,” 

But Kao Tou neither said this, aor did Mencius 

ly, a6 we might make him, by triumphantly 
following Kao Tru into the subtleties of infantile 
conditioning. Instead, Kao Tru ieft bis case 
{ot Mencius’ disciples left it for him) with e remarks 
which amounts to basing objectivity (from with~ 
ont) upon universality—as shapes of physical 
‘things, for example, may be considered to be 
objective (given ftom without) because mien 
about them,  w ledeingoess of things 
would be subjective because from man 
to man, And Mencius retorted the 
‘most universal impulse, the enjoyment of food, 
a an. impulse of evident internal origin. 

Ttis more profitable to examine the technique of 
the argument in detail. Two points are especially 
oteworthy. (x) The whitoness-age opposition 
sei ta the wamsaaien copeace 

argument. It is as problems 

ftheuoe’ whte pesieas Catetsng apednos 
tion whi concerning 

or nature could not, because of the 

‘ethical consequences i Tt is as though 
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in Mencus’ thought » peculiar sanctity attached 
to agedness in men (not in horses) we evn 
‘him from clearly separating the man's 
steely ay fe ee See 
ft is not impossi ‘23 Mencius 
thought alte was a gualty fagsogons to beauy 
and ‘holiness as they have been traditionally 
regarded ia the West) inherent in the man and 
not reducible to the fact of his number of year 
and the duty of respect. We are familiar with the 
resistance which is encountered if ‘ beauty’ is 
analysed into characters of an object by which 
it can be the occasion of certain complex 
nis jaa tabolder’. | Many people "el 
iy) they are cheated of objective beauty 
py ich 2 dein, Stil wove 86 wth boinc, 
And Mencius may have been governed by 
similar resistance. Against this suggestion, the 
last sentence of Vi, T, iv, 3 (" Moreover is it his 
agedness that is right, or the recognition of his 
sgedoess 7") must perbape be set where Mencius 
seem explicitly to separate the fact of a tna’ age 
from the Keapeldue it. But he is asking whi 
is to be called right, ¢ simple and very pertinent 
question as regards’ Kao ‘Tza’s distinction. The 
separation does not seezn, for Mencius, to reduce 
fhe character of agednes, which must be respected, 
to the number of years the man has lived, or £0 
his accumulated experience, or to the matarity 
of his personality af sbapod by and caring the 
‘impress of so much living, as being representative 
a He peat to to elon woh 
1 reasoned analysis we might work out as @ 
sufficient justification of respect. Mencius fowches 
none of these questions ; they seem not to interest 
ae the least: fey 220 8 tnd of question 
ever approaches as he never 
"uty any ritual practice ; and it iz therefore 
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a 
ible that the reverend character of 
waa, for him, something ar ultimate or a0 Ll 
to inquity as, for example, the poctic quality 
postr Bae bee for many crite fs the Won 
(2) Kao Tau, in contrasting the love due to 
and given to obe’s younger brother (but not due 
to nor given to other people's younger brothers) 
vith the respect given to all aged people, gave 
Mencfus an excellent opportunity “of pointing 
‘out that the two cases are parallel and should by 
Kao Tzu have been described 4s both ‘extemal’ 
—since it is an external fact, bis being my youn 
brother not anyone else's, which determines 
feeling. The fact that’ oo scch analysis is 
attempted strengthens the general impression, 
Meocius appears not interested in the internal 
structure of the argument but only in its 
form which he uses to attack the conclusion, 
fand he does 80 by 2 concrete example, assut 
to involve absurdity, which harks back perhaps to 
Kao Teu’s original * Food, sex; Nature’. To 
have replied as 1 have suggested would, of course, 
hhave weakened bis own position; but, probably, no 
such analytic correction could’ have occurred to 
him, He was too eager to knock Kao Teu's doctrine 
‘over to waste time in studying how it was built, 
The discussion between the disciples, and 
Mencins’ supplementary distinction, add nothing 
seential to the matter. The division between 
ouler owe and the inner impulse, as we might 
choose to phrase it, remains unmade. So with 
the distinctions between ‘the fact that we cat 
and drink’ and ‘our drinking or eating this 
fat’ bawian “one dag Sometog and 
specific things that we fe can Pi 
thse distinctions ot, from the instanoes, and 
ry are, in a sense, the moving springs of tl 
‘whole discussion, but neither party states them, 
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‘As general marks of these arguments we can 
note — 


(e) They are dominated by suasive purpose. 
aiflhelbs Purpose of eliciting the point of 

rence is absent. 
The form of the opponent's argument is 
noticed, in the sense of Being sed in the rebuttal, 

but not examined so that the flaw, if any, 

may be found. 

@ The movement is entirely concrete—from 

example to example! 

‘The first three marks caa be summed up by 
saying thatthe interests dominating the argunent 

‘and specific, are directed to particul 

cade—the establahment or defence of certain 
ultimate convictions. And that the theoretic 
or general interest of secaing intelectual adequacy 

a 

Any explanation, however incomplete, of this 
characteristic would evidently be important. And 
one reason seems to be this: that the sanction 
‘of the ultimate convictions (the doctrines upon 
which the whole discussion turns) isnot 
fntellectual. Neither Kao Tru nor Mencins, 
if Jas boon noted, discuss, or teat as open to 
Aiscussion, the rightness of paying respect to age 
fa age. They sve concerned oniy with how thes 
Yeepect is determined; not at all with justifying 








the respect, or inguiring into the reasons for 
giving it. Tis likely to be 
to the whole set of differences that divides 
Perry. "Elaine ee cece 
Sct hod nna Geet caracra Sly 


‘Stared quve nus ele ance mee du rumemnemne p62) 
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‘thinking from Western thinking—or rather from 
that strain in Western thinking which has led 
to the modern world. The fixity, in unquestioned 
seeority, of a system of social observances, such 
as the paying of respect to age, gave them a 
terminus to their thinking. What they are doing 
1 tot se mock inguin ie nature of man 
ving ap account of it which will conduce 
to dhe maintenance of these Ged, unquestionable 
Ser Thave become accustomed to regard 
ie have to ing 
myth as deriving from ritual, as an explanatory 
ingles rostrata foam rials Gt 
prior to it the psychology 
of Menchussbould be in the same way— 
1s an explanatory apology for a sytem of stil 
prrctices of a ritual nature whose sanction, 
ie sense of compulsive authority i elseohers 
than in the doctriney of the sages Thos doctrines 
would thus be constructions — historico- 
focal inthe cage of Confucius, payeologral 
in the of Mencius—designed to give 
intellectual sopport to system wows basi is 
focal! (We sll lange ia Chapter Til at the 
juestion : how far a similar view may apply to 
festern aptly also) This limit” would 


prevent g from becoming sell-critical, 
EMToe bene of rach cstacton which wood 
impair its ay c power of ead to doubt and 


‘questioning of the ritual system im general and 
from details at which it may be supposed 
eta Soe re 
‘pre-Christian Chinese rs, Moh ‘Tik 


fp a Sa, eo Med Soe i be 
ae, 

E- 

reed 
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seus to be sant the enly con who quetioed 
the accepted virtues (e.g. the family system, and 
the eke of waneid uneasy any" Rie 
mental manner. And Mob Tih’s doctrine, perhaps 
as a consequence, suffered much suppression later, 

We can hardly fhis practical purpose 
too constantly io mind in interpreting Menci 
It explains why he stops short or turns aside from 
distinctions which to a modem mind with 
‘theoretical interests are almost inevitable, No 
motive existed for him to make them. In 
endeavouring to follow him we must remember 
that we are rubbing elbows against barriers 
imperceptible to us but a5 impenetrable as 
fhe lita ofthe world to him. At the same tine 

ye may yve had passages open to hin whi 
ag logically closed to 0s, 

‘The finality of the ritual social system may 
perhaps also explain the fourth mark of these 
ASnqumento—the exchnive use of concrete examples, 
‘A Western thinker will appeal to abstract logical 
Principles because these are to him the most 
sertain and ultimate considerations, Thus St, 
‘Thomas will appeal to the principle that an effect 
must resemble its cause. Kao Tzu and Mencius 
appeal instead to concrete instances of universally 

ined. correct behaviour. Their doctrines 
in authority by fitting what is ‘done not by 
Sntemal clarity, precision, and consistency. And 
‘the words in which they’ are stated seem almost 
wilfully to avoid the kind of distinctions which a 
‘Western reader craves. Our minds positively 
ache as the word “ age‘ comes again and again 
with what, for us, are plainly most important 
differences io meaning. “It is very dificult in 
‘translation to refrain from putting in ‘ elncida- 
tions” which may very well make the thought 
of Keo Tru and Mencius far more articulate t 
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ever dreamed of making it. And we are 
Be iy ctosiand that ws egos at 
were merely doing what we wot ‘theoa 
“Going, bot with’ a barbarously inadequate 


to 
and confused ts It is’ much more 
sbable that this it of one word. 






ies present 
selva all iterestng. The word being 
‘more concrete oe Teck and indefte 
than alternatives such as 


age 
reflect {he unquestioned appropriatensst of the 
condact beter, tan any, separated termy cond 
re our similar equivocations with Honour, 

Sail Felog. Heauty, snd Knowledge). Thirdly, 
She nage "pay hevebad.a done connection 
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not regarded in the least as a pictogram—had 
‘an evocative power greater than that of our 
written words. 

If this description of Chinese thinking (in the 
instance of Mencius) is correct—that it operates 
within an unquestioned limit and seeks a con- 
ception of the mind that will be 2 good servant 
to the accepted moral system rather than ope 
which is primarily accordant to. the facts-—its 
interest to Western scientific thinking may seem 
to be diminished. But this would be taking too 
short a view of the matter. Even great 
etsace to the Gontoating social purpose, there 
fe sll room for plenty i variety it the con 
cxptions developed in ts servic, As wo bays 
ste Hn Te” aa Men separ 
Agreang in their ‘sufficient 

pocpose. 





‘And it ie that the very 
and tablty of the Twig in Uae alloy 
‘the conceptions best served it to take note 
of facts tna roasnez les confused by shifting 
intentions and vical revolutions, Also 
that, if we can allow for the purpose, we can read 
the conceptions, as tations of facts, more 
iearly than we coud otlarwise We tucitut 
forge, to, that ions 
pes i mck a peulactey of Chines 
inking, though post esstly more evident fre than 


a ourows Shia Se aie 
eocrplons of the rae thet 
inherits are hardly less subject to pg 


haps those cot- 
options wilh which peyehology is attempting 
for replace them exe equally indocnoat by 

extraneous ‘a dlereds am en poet 
nature. it is, io any case, not a bad exercise for 
our pas to consider @ system of conceptions 
that is openly suasive in character, that makes 
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put a twist in our interpretations of Mencius 
at many points. We must not only refrain from 
making distinctions which were mnnecessary and 
perhaps impossible for him ; we must also make 
tore positive imaginative efforts. For example, 
in reading pp. 4o-4. we shall do well to su; 

that Mencius’ is less concemed with prot 

of determinism and fatalism or the partic 





natural; and, conversely, the satisfactions of bis 
natural’ tendencies as gifts. The importance 
of the shift of attitude that results may perhaps 
‘be best illustrated by cases chosen from our own. 

jueer variations in these matters—for example, 
the contrast between the language used in popular 


accounts given by the climbers themselves, who 
rl eg peepee 
if they were to regard them. 
telves as the * heroes", exemplars of courage and 
protagonists of the hmmian race that their 
“nil be hope, il on EY ee 
ft , will grow angry if he is exhorted 
to ‘Play up and play the game!’ To play the 
xy be virtuous, but it is best regarded 
Be Or consider, again, 


i 
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‘marvel that Mr. Kipling should, op other occasions, 
Ihave bimself been capable of desecrating similar 
ves. All the ics that are touched 
5y questions of snobbery, ‘and good 
taste seem indeed fo present convenient tana 
to the Asing-ming opposition. 
Raue of doch St Ee Chinese, within the oe 
code—which seems at Teast as inclusive as our 
well shown in these matters. It would 
be as ortance ofeach, decor. f Mencing were 
in these passages prescribing decency 
in the cultivation of the virtues and resignation as 
to the rewards of our appetites. Similarly, Mencius 
In docuaing oh (p32) may be cooaldered to 
be prescribing certain attitudes towards chit 
ia Mon wil un as cach as decaing thei 
actual relations 
wat, ‘abeence in Mencius of ,anyting 
wwe can recognize as a theory of knowledge 
is song evince in this enon, be, wee 
‘concerned with "knowledge about ” 
the mind rather than with “knowledge 
"—to live or to conceive it, we should expect 
hhim to include reflections on knowledge ; but his 
reflections are nearly all about action, its sources 
and control. 

‘Our own rose uses of langnage, in modern times, 
are 80 dominated by the conception of statement 
that we feel a straia when we have to consider 
discourse as a. series of overt or disguised 
imperatives. Even a command we tend to 
convert into a statement of a wish, $0 
it,. But Mencius, in bis briefer formule, seems 
often not to be issuing statements of his’ wishes 
‘or even recommendations, but to be uttering 
laws—doing something which no modern thinker 
ever conseisusy does. And his arguments are less 
demonstrations than instructions. If we wish to 
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know what his conceptions of the mind were we 
roust derive them, cautiously, from these edicts 
and be on our guard against mistaking the edicts 
for statements, 

Tt may belp us in this indirect interpretation 
to cultivate a little more scepticism than we are 
perhaps accustomed to as to the extent of onr 
powers of statement. First, by refecting upon 
the extraordinary diffculty of giving any 
account of statement itself. We can say that 4 
statement is an indication or representation of 
‘A state of affaire, but if we are not content with this 
ep mem metaphor dciptin of eakent 
in tors of poting to oF Regi 
metaphors rations—we 
ose ie a 

ly com actions. Our 
tatty tn plcnophy, and the debate spt 
mat te is perforce 
‘carried on mainly in terms of evident fctions— 
fictions such as universals, essences, concepts, 
causes—which we handle mainly by modes of 
ion’, derived metaphorically rma 


sical 
u ig still embryonic, 
ote a 
aches REP, oy con st 

we : it we st 

be able to make any statements, true or false, 
about any but physical occurrences. For when, 
as in psychology, we seem to do so (eg, ‘ Love 





titee of tae ‘with physical 
Site of alsin, “tam wie, & coun capt 
merely that our liscussi 
ofall ‘of phys 
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1 am suggesting that the processes of thought 
‘we employ in thinking about gain their 
consistency and structure by being transferred 
from, pevtaes of thonght applicable oriaely 
to physical, not ical, occurrences. Tt 
would be better pethaps to say ‘sensibly per- 
ible” ot “molllely executable’ in place of 
‘physical’; for it is not, as I intend it, a meta- 
yysical point, and does not contravene the 
‘more or less accepted opinion that such concepts 
45 foree, resistance, activity, in physics are meta- 
phorical’ from our sensory experience. It is, 
Simply, that our conceptions of mon-sensory 
‘Dental items in structure and proce may sho 
highly questionable metaphors from our sense 
spent ‘and from ‘constructions’ based 
‘upon it, 

Be this as it may, our theories of knowledge, 
such ea they are, indubitably succeed best with 
events observable by the senses. Tt is a common- 
place that when they are extended into mathe- 
matical physics they suffer increasingly {rom 


E into ‘a similar uncertainty 
attacks them in the degree to which psychology 
departs from di ology or matters 
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division ght, Feeling, Wil), or the instincts, 
or ie pata ee rare fan drips Seti 
ful for their purposes but not to be taken as 
fen ta bec eelspiannl tee br wine sere 
theory of perception hes nowsdays to handle 
only too many facts. 
‘This is 10. place in which to elaborate these 
speculations beyond the point at which they may 
free us for the enterprise ively recon 
eucting view of the mind from the suesive 
pronouncements of Mencius. ‘The tmportant thing 
to remember is that his purpose was not scientific 
but social—was not, that is to say, the 
of bie conceptions ‘with a. view to. systematic 
observation and prediction, bat the enforcement 
of a scheina of conduct. Tt may well be that a 


purely scientific psy conld give us no 
Leif-control or power of otbers exce 
in such indirect ways as are exemplified by. 
administration of lor the use of exercises. 
If 80, we should be ly to supple- 
ment scientific pe ‘with Sctional eogount 


of human nature in the interests of « fine 
Teasonably unwas 
Ee ea, tins by goer advantage 
in ‘set of fictions, mie 

Cootaptions which hae both a fine and 
Step tie Stand civfection to the Chios 
People. 


Cuarrer IL 
Muxcivs’ View o¥ THE Mixp 





os aad ing eres of « at 
Caavled sear my mind's Joor birds, 
‘Trommeen Sremary, 


It may gather the threads of the discourse 
together if we make a list of a dozen principal 
questions :— 

{8 ‘What is Nature Brin for Mencius ? 

e What is Mind (#sin 

What is Will (Chih) ? iW 
i How are these the rated, if a all? 

How is Asing related ws Denia 
tos ray, dno ie, decnig 


vg disapproving 
(6) How are these Those lated to the four virtues: 
jet, yi, i, chib? 
(ii ‘What accounts can we give of these virtues ? 
i % Hoe sto ny lated fhe the: tes 
rath, tao, ¢ sometimes 
faeesharee with them 2” 7 
(a) How dows des omen? 
0) What is the chi? 
(21) How does the ch's in its relation to will 
stund to the virtues and their beginnings ? 
(22) What is the chs relation to the ummoving 
mind 
Some of these 5,6) are easil 
suswered for toc wa —s eg. 4 
are difficult through the very superfivity of 
materials available; some (eg. 2, 3) through 
« 7 
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paucity of explanation. Others (eg. 4, 8, 9, 11) 
say mS ‘hey teem 
‘to gaps in Mencins’ thinking—to 

baie i distal siviene'o soociptions Sick 
Ihe ‘has not worked together. We must beware 
of giving more inter-connections to the whole 
than Mencius, for his purposes, needed. And 


wwe have to ask our 80 far as we can, 
in senses in which he might have asked them, 

‘This limitation will prevent our asking,‘ What is 
fing? in metaphysical snae | Mencia 
is part of his eschewal knowledge 
8 Bind sve aren that since 


4p. sao, wha Chu Hel the Sq 
teen losopber, internet Mencicn, bing eine , 
<P at it, 
Pour busing with Mencia for Meacts 


the two mals guestont settle, it not exactly 
fo ask, concerned the goodies of ing and ith 
necessary develo; he virtues, cesta is 
that in-man which, though fim 
difreat from the unizale (p19) i's common #9 
all men, and indeed is that which, as regards the 
mind, men have ia common (p. 9)—their common 
amanity in things of the mind parallel to their 
common size, roughly, in feet (p. 6) and their 
comspon taries 1B setts, mai, and beuty 
Hing, moreover, is complex, 2 complex of 
impulsions.. If it is yy circumstances 
to foliow, and develop according to, its constituent 
impnlsions then it i good, does good, and can 
be considered can be 
ice ik ed ca 
ox 3}, can entrap t 
waits ‘dort them. So can bed government, 
tend to be frustrated and curtailed 
affairs (p. 11). Rest and especially the 
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breath of dawn and the night-breath restore them. 


‘The differences in roen’s ity are, at least 

{hel aage i oot diferent Bork the ordtry ran 

the sage is not different ordinary man 

Jn hi native endowment (9.6). 

‘These impulsions show themselves in a minimal 
roxy 


degree in ‘such universal as pity, 
shame, reverence, and sense of right and wrong, 
which’ are not due to incaleation or exampl 
cr social pressure in the fist place, but are native 
to man. Mencius, however, secs much more 
‘at home with pity and shame than with the other 
‘two—giving fuller illustrations of them (pity, p. 12 
shame, p. 18) and citing them in many contexts 
(op. 16, 20, 24) where we might expect all four 
4o be mentioned Frequently we notice that he 
luses Asin mind as though it were synoaymous 
with . 12}, which is not surprising in view 
of his descriptions— the mind of commiseration 
and pity’, etc. Furthermore in the Kao Tzu 
t, righteousness, yx, which earlier was 
came tmn as 
"is exer ‘acts of respect (pp 24-6). 
may be Kao Teu's fault, but it seems 
likely that the schematism, in pages 4 and 33, 
isnot to be taken too strictly. We mnst Temember 
that what we bave from Mencius is less a com- 
position of his own than a collection of notes 
ut together by his disciples and disturbed and 
fearranged at ater dates by his eiors 
A stil slighter manifestation of " the mind of 
commiseration and pity’ is detected and made 
ot ive ho sing  fegutenel ox bone Are) 
p'e who, seeing a frig ox being 
to meric for So comet of 3 ball comid 
not bear’ its frightened appearance E 
changed for a sheep (L, I, vii, 4). As a result he 
was accused of stinginess of parsimony. It is 
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curious that the Chinese term here should have 
‘the same semantic blend as our words ‘ miser’* 
and‘ poor’, Not having scen the sheep he did 
ot ‘mind its death. “The gentleman,” says 
‘Mencius, with practical sagacity, "keeps away from 
Mico promptings of pity, shame, respect, and 
se prompti ity, shame, respect, an 

truth (nase of right and’ wrcng ?) are the mual 
manifestations, the first and lowliest signs 
of the virtues which under favourable conditions 
‘they develop into. Those who make the most af 
thelr capacities (common to all men), ‘ who seek 
then get it’ and do not * give up so fose it (p. 4) 
Decome virtuous and in the highest exampies, 
become sages. All men by universal inheritance 
like the virtues. But the sage—who not only 
realizes in the sense of fulfils his mind (gives, the 
wtmost development to his nature) but realizes, 
in the other sense, what he is doing and becomes 
f teacher and an example—hasa further function, 
‘As Vi Ya the epicure was the first to grasp what 
all mouths agree in liking, #0 the sage is the 
first, to grasp what all Ayman minds agreo in, 
He is the sage because he is the most human of 
nan (po). Mencius, however, slips in another 
term # mt (Truth, Reason, Order, Principle) along. 
with yi (Righteousness, Jostness) bere, whic 
may puzzle us if we forget that he was not com- 
posing a systematic treatise. 

We saw in Chapter I what a range of inter 
pretations can be given to this character—al 
wrth Jen, Ys, Le (Eropriety) and Chik (Wistom)s 
and itis fortunstely not essential for our purposes 
here to go very into any of them. The 
materials available are rich and profuse and the 


fechas airy ei be Saeaeeeslca Chait bY 
ing lg or et 
ora more Po poehay than coe 
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be attempted in a preliminary survey. The 
important thing isto reoogaize that these virtues 
whatever the relations them may be— 
are the termini governing all Mencius’ psychology. 
‘As we hao seen if ia do part of his parpone to 
‘analyse them, justify them, or discuss them in 
general, The casuistry of them, the discussion of 
particular examples, is a main’ part of his work 
and all bis ps ical argumentation may be 
regarded as an. 9 to enforce them. But, 
if what, was said in Chapter II is not mistaken, 
‘we need not be surprised to find that he makes no 
attempt to illuminate their inner constitution, 
Since all men know them and accept them, his 
task is only to eacourage men’s energies to flow 
into their development. 

‘What they were we can see best by examining 
their first signs or beginnings. Jon 42,0 character 
‘made up of « man and the number two, can be 

as dove if we are careful to exclude 
romantic, passionate, and sexual * associations, 
‘Humaneness, reciprocity in desirable acts, fellow- 

i al come aay But mare a form of 
activity or a ger to act in certain 
ways than an emotion, For Mencius elsewhere 
it is ‘the heart of man” and ‘being a man 
it 1s ‘to teach without tiring’, it is 





up of a sheep above, two is leas easy to 
ect, berkoss i har Lae my as oar 
recognized scheme of virtues. Tts frst sign is the 
shame and dislike of having done the wrong thing 
but more perhaps the sonally wrong thing than 


Wek equi ‘But the ritual a segpestion ‘was pro- 


ts, precedence in ‘the family’ 
ind others. These things, 
together with manners and correctness in general 
are, we must remember, very much more 
important in China still than in the West. its 
first sign is in what looks like a question of pre- 
cedence—kmowing one's proper place, knowing 
os eee. and when to yield—the image 
A Politeness at a doorway persists 
ig coming to We mind. It will be noticed tat 

Mencia tes yp of charac (on pp 4 and 
4) ‘the rei of ¢ and the ‘mind 
Ff etosin Teft *. ae — to be little 
{aise 





isis tagle ane fae a arta etticate ce 
‘The etoe chih ja or (the character 
is made up of an arrow beside 4 mouth)? is the 
hardest of ll to make certain of. Tis fst sign 
ig im something which may be no more than 
discriaination the mind of f and ss not but it 
may be more than this—a moral judgment as 
to Tight and wrong, what is to be approved and 
disapproved. As a developed virtue there is a 


2 Ta anlar ce, quad 9 could be inercasgualy wed, 
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Sods ‘ ia aires 

lege or inteligence from wisdom, mere segucty 
from sageship, 

‘Such im brief are the virtues in which the 
impuisions thet make up man’s distinctive nature 
‘uminate, | We can see that it is man's social 





with the notion of the self, the ego, and the 
conscious subject. It is free too from the problem 
of knowledge. We could even, by taking up his 
watson me te faa wllonng, the line 
reat matter of line 
of least resistance and trace the whole 
‘of human society and the social virtues ‘to an 
escape from a relatively less satistactory conditic 
fejond Mencls But blo doting petite 
ius. i tive 
possibilities i will be well to consider the other 
arts of Mencius’ doctrine. 

‘The two parts which are dificult to ft into this 
account of Asing and the vistues are those that 
canoer desire, and wil. Mencus’, most direct 
tutterance upon desire prescribes ‘ making 
desires (p. 8) and to, would seem to involve 
the will also. His most direct utterance upon 
the will declares its relation to the ch's—' the will 
is ch's commander: b's, body's filing: will 
primary, ch's follows” {p. 33). It may be, best, 
therefore, to take the thrée problems of desire, 
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will, and the obs tu its worth reali 
that his doctrine of the ch's bas been 
‘the chief reason for Mencius’ exalted place b 
Chinese history. 
tie et is coneived in the sinilinade of a 
‘or vapour, a subtle matter pervading 
the body, on which the body's well-being depends. 
foes at oer ores. tes ore esters mo fat 
ita al spirits temper, 
ogee ert te 
spirited *. ever ne tee i ‘we must con- 
tive it a8 capable of variation, it can be ‘ on 
or ‘not-one’ which, presumably, means united 
or divided. Its relation to the mind is intiroate : 
0 that it is possible to * seek in ch's what is not 
in mind’, Still more close is its connection with 
will. Indeed this passage is only one of several 
that shows how pearly the same are ‘mind’ 
and “wili® (as fo. English), When the will i 
ingle it moves the chs; when the chs is single 
‘it moves the will—a man in the stress of 
nd fling undergoes & movement of chi whic 


“Yoves the mind” here is clearly something 
more than ‘influences the mind’. The mind 














ited. 
‘The will in controlling the chi must do it no 
iclence phich fous may appear De 2 
recommendation ‘But Mencius, 
tepiyng fo hs dopice Ditealy at ths point 
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gives an explanation which may be taken other- 
‘wise. Perhaps it is only when ch? is single (may 
vwe say flowing in one directica ?) and the will not 
single, that the will is moved. And when the will 
is single then, since it is cWi’s commander, ch't 
ill be unable to troable it. 
Part of our difficulty here is perhaps from our 
giving to ‘wil’ a. Wester interpretation which 
not toitin Mencius. If we could take 
it as merely the mind—that is the nature when 





and, if we could take the cit simply, 
enetgy out of which mind draws its supplies, 
the matter would become clearer.” Skill in main 
‘taining and ‘one’s vast chi would consist 
not in repressing it but im distributing i so that 
fhe leadership ‘ofthe will would never be 
im 1¢ acquirement of this skill wo 
be the attainment of the ‘unmoved mind’, 
Bat the skill would have to be ’ acquired in the 
‘same final sense in which we learn to swim. 

‘The technique of this distribution or control 
of 1s gal be wes, idiated in aur to 

‘about |. * Tn cultivating € 

maria Sane tines 
desires. With few desires, though in some things 
the mind may not be sastained, ‘these will be few. 
‘With many desires, in some things the 
mind may be sustained, these will be few." The 
sustaining of the mind 'may be the preservation 
of the mind's or wil's integrity, 88 singleness. 
The adept, recognizing that his strength comes 
from his ‘vast ehi—the ‘body of 
careful not to frustrate any of his desires, But by 
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“aot being what he is not” and ' oot desiring 
what he does not desire’ (p. 28}, be contrives 
both to decrease the number of desires and to 
place himself—as the c#'s commander—in the 
contain poem Of tng sbi, to, atl 
partes in the cv support his authority. How 
fe desires are to be counted is, of course, the chief 
dificalty here “over and above the doubt whether 
the field of desires for Mencius is even roughly 
coterminous with the field of desires for Western 
moralists, Certainly the areas of stress in the 
Wester feld_for example the emphasis on sexual 
ire—are unlikely to with, those in 
the Chine Held” ‘The’ Chetan and. Chinese 
traditions of ascetism seem to differ; “many 
Taoist ascetics retiring to the wildemess pethaps 
rather to develop sex than to deny it. 

‘There is much subtle moral strategy to be 
detected behind Mencius’ pronouncements in this 
matter. Adroitness rather than force, persuasion 
ratber than bullying is his recommendation in 
the management of the wishes. His attitude 
to himself and to those factions in himself which 

t_ challenge, bis supremacy is markedly 

ferent frome that which Juduiso hae 
{othe West. The Wil i for hia Ruler al the 
Confucian conception of an ideal Ruler is alway 
of one who rules by benevolence, by caring for 
the interests of the governed, by To 
take up arms Ss is the mack of 
a bad Ruler, who tas not performed his duties 
fad deserves to be Mencius ks 

conception in it to 
will. Tt is even that We eee of sang 
the matter reverses it—that the Confucian cone 
ception of the Ruler derives from the Chinese 
moral attitude fo the self, rather than the other 
way about. There is no officially recognized war 
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in the Chinese mind between the Soul and 
the Body, between will and desire. Hence that 
absence of a sense of sin which used 90 to 
missionaries. ‘The result may even be a di 
in the base ines of division in the Chinese mind 
between the-Ego, the Ego-Ideal, and the rest 
io: pow analytic ‘ies hae at 
Py ave 
been Undedaken in Chine. "It is possible 
Ngechs ander some of the edcative pre 
seriptions of Frend. 
¢ sense in which we might attempt to seek 
in ch what we do not get in mind, and the 
connections, if any, between this attempt, the 
advice ‘not getting’ in words, not seek in tind 
and the declaration that ‘ the will is ch's's com: 
mandet ' are not the least puzzling parts of the 
whole matter. It may be that Mencius just 
iter thik hs head att) ad hat the pracy 
at it) and that the p 
Of the will simply the reason why we sonia 
Dot sek in hi for what should be the attainment 
‘of the mind. In interpreting c#'s as the source 
‘of the will we rust perhaps be careful not to 
confuse them. To seek in the intensity of a move- 
‘ment of passion a sanctioning substitute for a 
clear intention of the will seems probably. the 
HE Sete me een 
fe fee fetus Iter, 36) to. the other 
hall of Keo Fels ree ‘moving mind 
Bet iso the pant of interest hs She Fo 
‘Mencius may be seeking in the mind what 
the does not get in words, it is in the mind of the 
speaker that he seeks.” His classifications are 
in terms of failures and frustrations of sig, 
and the momentary gleam of interest 
Stal siaaton as veal isto the pocdlasty 
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of verbalized thought—has passed with the return 
of the etal interest, = 
jut we are in forgetting the magi 
frameweee within Waich al Mendes th 
Eis'belore t's satntingly comtiste and 
ita complete an 
detailed ideal worlé—ot relations “and 
ranks and duties within a cosmic setting which 
soap em (rien be i bien) mach more 
jectly than any remembered universe, except 
Adam's; that has been imagined in our tradition. 
So much is man at one with his universe that the 
very seasons fall out of order as disorder 
in the mind of his representative, the, Role, 
‘magical ‘ participation’ between him 
nature of hinge in‘genral tay Be thought 
nature in may be d 
with one thought without opposition cr distinction, 
Bot the actual world is in fact in hideous con: 
fusion. The seasons go astray, Princes are cruel 
and “fncompetent, war rages, floods, destroy, 
“the black) people do aot know how to 
place their hands and feet.’ These evils are a 
sigantic refection of a frustration in the mind of 
ian. The mind righting tell, recovering the 
‘true its own development (even in 
Give Hone man, who won thus borome Ruleg 
all things would return to their proper courses, 
‘Thus the problem of the realization, the fulfl- 
‘ment once more, of the miod's true ‘nature has 
urgency for Mencius that we must stretch 
modera 






in 


all views perhaps, 
wary coe tab wide vit 
‘us a destructive shrewdness, 
‘this world-view (as we 
thet) a5 questioned and accepted 
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‘and into which his conceptions must in one way 
‘or another fit. If they opposed it they would 


have no standing for they would have mo roots. 
So his shrewdness makes use of a remarkable 


eae 
Tot asa *} in wi 
—more than in most otl 


; 
I 





virtues,’ and this liking goes with these first 
stirrings of the buds ) of the virtues in 
all men which are the evidence and the con- 
stitutive elements of their humanity. We can 
bay, if we like, that he chose, as distinctly Aman, 
just those traits which made him admire other 
‘ment and those traits only. Bat, for him, inside 
the magical frame, the distinction between what 
must be and what must be desired (in matters 
of human nature} had no force. And we, outside 
the frame, must admit that the prestige of the 
sages and the constancy of the Chinese ideal 
of humanity are facts with some bearing upon 
buman oature. 

If we like we can turn Mencius out of his magical 
frame and sey that he merely defined as human 
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ature what be wished it fo, be-that his 
-was simply a piece of wich-fulélment ‘4 
it to convict Mencius of folly we should still 
hhave to show that wish-fuldlment, in a different 
sense from the lytic, does not 
occur, ‘Man is after all the most versatile, plastic, 
adaptable of the animals. Bot we may defend 
Mencius in yet another fashion: by insisting 
that human Neture (‘man's that—wherein— 
aisles, fom birds beasts, that. smal light’) 
must be, for Mencins, an’ artifcia) product of 
‘man’s life in society. "And we will be the less 
likely to dissent the more clearly we perceive how 
little that we recognize as distinctive of the haman 
mind would remain if the shaping influences of 
ety were removed. And this apart from any 
i¢ psycho-analytic or other theories * as 
to the modes of social origin of human coa- 
sciousness. The phrase " buman nature ‘—with 
iu mggetion of something ultimate, given and 
unalterable is Boxoroasly migeading bere, 
sing is, ;, for Mencius a product 
of man's Characetstic ial lle sao. eimost 
explicitly, the source of all the values. Hence 
it is good. “His trust in Asing is rather more than 
‘mete feat of optimism. For the virtues are what 
canbe trast lying Mencivs with an 








additional definition of Arvng, it is that in us by 
which our virtues are what we can trust in. 
But Mencivs would hardly thank us for such 
* clarifications "| 

‘Human nature once identified with the unfolding 
of the bods of the virtues—an identification 
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trade with as litle fabour as Yu pat into con- 
jucting the waters—the problems remaining for 
Menciuis concerned only the attitudes and practices 
favourable to this ‘The hostile infuences 
are the fatigues and distractions of the day's 
affairs, the multiplicity of desires, blasphemy 
‘against the self, of the chs, and vulgar 
fatalism or seif-congratulation. Against them. 
he brings, in effect, the doctrines of the fulflling 
of the mind and ‘the it of the chs, 
thet vepour or exhalation. He himself f skilful 
jin managing his vast chi. In this his excellence 
consists.” As a conception it belongs typically 
fo the magical view. Most grea, mt silent, 
it may fill earth and heaven and is the body's 
filling, “It is the servant of the will and 1 
uct of just deeds. Unless interfered with 

‘unjust deed, it matches with the most exalted 
ides of le, 0 and Teo, ane cay stand with 
fhem undaunied. Undaunted, because it i a 

it and, energy-source 
fhe otind, ‘which both the actualistiow of 
Y# and the following of the Tao. 

Pechaps any conception of the mind that may 
have a direct influence upon it-—living in it as 
an image and pattern of itself—must be a 
Simplification. Mencius’ conception of an a 
dentally frustrated potentiality, as its essential 
nature, will seem to us to be shaped, in its details, 

















in its Specific directions of possible development 
QJon, Yi, Lis Chi), to sult the society be gave 
itto, But ‘not be hard for us to separate 


the ‘conception itself from the circumstances 
it was fit A.set of autonomous propensities 
to growth, dependent upon suitable conditions, 
is perhaps what comes out. It is notable that the 
mind, for Mencius, is its own law-giver. Though 
we may think that be designed the four lim! 





oe, “ened sas 
of Hsing in accordance with his social order, to 
cette virtcee As we meg coe iat he 
aac pete eo 
Tale tent cad ot Se 
< oe a 
have only to be preserved and allowed to grow a 
to ied the periect society. Te addon 0 bi ing 
Cel he pre os a on 
harmonious. a es ey, 
Spar ye ges bet ove 
A witness this, we may suppose, to the 
thoroughness and finality of the ancient Chinese 
Moral code. For us, iff we tried to transpose 
Mencius’ cone into terms of our own social: 
“otder’, struggle between component i 
cag ames re 
fe ee eee 
fulfilment would seem to come not from without 
‘bot from within. Another proof that our cultural 
sources are more varied and that our peyeholgy 
Attempts therefore to describe a larger range 
‘the mind’s possibilities. 





‘We have seen reason to that Mencins’ 
pronouncements "ought. probably £0. be read 
tore ae injunctions than ae statements. The 

tations above att seem to me most 


likey to be deficient still being too much 
in terms of Western and in terns 
Adapted fr statement. ificulty of avoiding 


falsfcations is evident and & specilative 
Srpaderation of may be he a 
uesion is pte: Row 
may tberenca between Dhara minds go? 
wera atte ener physaloy snd neroogy 
oft ‘Westera races are the same, 
might there not still be room for important 
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Poxsholoeical,difernces les who have 
Tae treat parol of tia t cultural 
settings—developing diflerent social structures 
and institutions—aight they not really differ 
pasty io their menial constiution 7 Might not 
ifferences be even mote than differences 
in the interconnections of a common set of 
atial futons ad i to rotivg 
oc emphasis among them? Is it legitimate to 
canceive not only a different order a set 
of common basic formations but farther. an 
actual difference among the basic formations 
Aemselves 7 ane 
yuestions, I agree, are deploral 
tat th very ages may Ge suite a6 
evidence that’ Wester paycbokgy hes unduly 
refrained from examining and criticizing its own 
asic hypetheor, Ite" sredurble mages of mental 
or ' primordial aspects’ (Cognitive, 
‘Afective, Volitioaal, for example) ae "ot 20 
cleus thet we are in a, potition to wy thet sa 
mind whatsoever must. possess 
tena re od enw 
Pity: sac conbdenes } nwonpectve evidence 
Plainly could aot supply them; and, in such 
matters, we may doubt whether introspection 
‘sees’ much more than the framework of con- 
captions through whicl itis made. ‘The tendency 
shown in so many schools. logy to set 
the Geditinl Beawort ask’ fattar of & 
sinmulas and response formulation seems to point 
{0 growing suspicion that itis pot as necessary 
as {tence ssumed. ‘For a peychology which 
response as its fundamental votion, te possibility 
ott parity of forme me of comps ychica functioning, 
of which, the old Trperdte Division (owing: 
feeling walling) ‘be only on 
casi epee of, The Toiparnite Diviion ght 
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well be a schema ‘usefully to minds that 
have grown up, takea form, and learnt to function 
eile giro vocel sad calomal fenmerek 
et it might be applicat 
Eig to ich abe and mothe shone ere 
tid is cunts wae aur we ae 
under other conditions. Among such variable 
det conditions popular psychology that 
Ss cobodied im caret specch might well tke 
“o ible tha ha 
it isa possl t we pethaps 
vies ea Wi Tacause we havk ero 
ong been talking ax though we, did and that it 


a different set 
obeys easinas oe Light be coursing cat 
spin otherwise. This isan uncomfortable sugges 


on, ac won ie 9 change pple 


‘stally ‘allow; and—not earth's foundations 
axl bat the’ mind's foundations would seem 
of fleeing. Yet, if it is a nonsensical 
reperon, as it may be, abe may wish that some 
t would reassure us with an argument 


that fdemnolih ft satisactory., Thave been 
‘auable to think of one—animai ‘ psychology’ 


ings too conjectural for this 
sergeant at 
Mencius to such , i$ through the 





ca foe Tee vin ng tlenty not Dabsvocein 
awareness, instead of being & precondition of 
‘eated as 
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logy is much more ready than it was @ 
generation ago to consider seriously an account 
Of the mind that omitted to discuss cognition. 
And readies too, I fancy, to coneive that 
ifferent society Tanguage might 
different totes Tis inch 
imaginative freedom would stili be limited by its 
‘own fundamental conceptions—and the differences 
envisaged as possible between Mencins’ con- 
temporaries and our own Western acquaintances 
would aot be regarded as really fundamental 
These speculations are intended bere only 
to lead up to the following propositions: Hi we 
assumed that the differences between Mencius’ 
account of the mind (accurate or not) and our 
yp accounts of it (accurate or not) reflected 
ould plan be very unwise Bol epeliy 
wwe st ninty povice, Bat of 
It'we assumed that these differences were 
accountable for by. diferences in purposes 
methods (etbico-political versus scientific) and. 
did not remember the possibility that the structure 
and functioning of the minds (including his 
wn) that, Mencius was discusting might “ailer 
from our hypothetical standard Western mind, 
‘we should also be unwise. Even though we refnsed. 
to allow that differences between minds go very 
deep, we shall do well to ask ourselves just how 
we are estimating depth in this matter, And 
whether we are entitled (and, if so, bow) to take 
cognition, affection, conation, for example, for 
Recessary co-ordinates in our comparisons as 
we take our three spatial co-ordinates in com- 
ing Done. Some di between Mencins 
jam James, for example, certainly seem 
ta be more than on the surface. 
The absence, in Mencits and his fellows, of a 
theoretical interest is the roost evident of ‘these 
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differences. But even in. ing to adumbrate 
such differences we are to use language 
which implies common co-ordinates—’ interest ', 
for example. There must clearly be a limit to 
our seepticim a8 to the asle assumptions we 
fe using in out comparisons, Our” question 
can aniy be whether some of the modes we 
currently assume to be common to all minds 
are absent in the mind thet Mencius treated of. 
‘And. the mode wbose absence it seems most 
tasy to imagine—namely cognitive contemplation 
Interested only in what a thing is, i it 
from any use of moral ce that it may 
have—is a mode that seems in our own Western 
{intellectual history to have made its appearance 
at intervals only and, until recently, in few persons. 
To us the pursuit of knowledge, or autonomous 
copnitive interest, may easly seem. a natural 
a ieciled Tac re a highl; mie 
‘and specialized function r ‘ing a rather violent 
dissociation frou other interes, And, havi 
difficult biped Nees 2 cw an vi 
a diffculty in ius’ views as views 
not under the sway of a similar theoretic interest. 
‘Thus a translator such as Legge, or Weiger, whose 
interests are mora) rather than psychological 
is, in a sense, nearer to Mencius than a psychologist 
can easily come. “But a or a Weiger, of a 
Feber, i still, by the Hod of moral intrest 
present, separated from Mencius by gulfs that 
Exn only be crossed by an excursion into theoretic 
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than an endeavour) does itself constitute an 
immense differentiation between minds. 

‘But this is not a difference which debars us, 
Understanding Bentius—onlese we stop to short. 
understandi ‘ ‘we stop too short, 
‘To suppose that, because cur conceptions and our 
Purposes are of another fashioning from his, 
Wwe must misunderstand hitn, would be to stop 
too short. What we need, however, if we are to 
0 further, is a more conscious, and therefore more 
eon technique of interpretation for all 
cases where we may be comparing mental processes 
whose kinds as well as degrees of development 
may differ, 
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Towanns 4 Tecmmigve FoR Comrarative 





. : 

‘of the book, may I be put down to 
Pirdesty, Foo, As we All ne, are perited to 
rush .. and real scholars—those remote, if 


in. 
not, abstract, beings—doubtless have & 
Bride ag wall a better reasons to withold them. 


should be more than content if this venture 
suggested to Detter qualified that 
something useful could be at least begun in this 
formidable region. 


The problem, put briefy, is this. Can we in 
attempting to understand and translate @ work 

ich belongs to a very diflerent tradition from 
our own do Tore than read our own conceptions 
into it? Can we make it more than a mirror of 
om minds, or are we nevsably in fis undertaking 
trying to be on both sides of the looking glass st 
once? To understand Mencius, for example, 
ust we eflace our whole tradition of thinking and 
tearn another; and when we have done this, if 
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it be possible, will we be any nearer being able to 

fe the one sot of mental operations into 
the other? Ts such translation, at best, only an 
ingenious deformation, in the style of the clever 
trick by which the children’s entertainer rakes 
‘with his fingers and thumbs e shadow really very 
like a rabbit ? 

Tt is not to be supposed that most Orientalists, 
Egyptologists, classicists, mediaevalists, field 
athropologiss «have ‘ot bad their wakeful 
nights aver the problem. To put it more precisely, 
can we maintain two systems of thinking in our 
minds without reciprocal infection and yet in some 
‘way mediate between them ? And does not such 
mediation require yet a third system of thougitt 

enough and ive enough to 
include them both? And how are we to prevent 
this third system from being only our own familiar, 
established, tradition of Tigged out in 
some fresh ‘term ‘or other > There 
is nothing new about the problem, that is obvious. 
‘What would rom some risk of novelty would be 
in attempt to discus it explicitly, to ring it 
‘out of the realm of midnight dubiosities and initial 
misgivings into the field of arguable methodology 
‘or technique. 
‘The problem seems to grow still more formidable 
as we realize that it concerns not only incoma- 
mensurable concepts but also comparisons between 
concepts and items which may not be concepts 
at all. [f we agree that most literary meanings are 
likely to combine et least four components * 
(@) Intention of + (a) Feeling, or attitude 
toads what ie beg spoken shoot (g) Tone 
or attitude to those spoken to; and (4) Sense, of 
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reference to what is being spoken about), and if we 
teerponent factions we shall Pecoently gupect 
‘component functions, we ently sust 

that our business with = ‘concerns the 

three actions musi tobe tan the fourths Tt 
is possibie even to grow a doubt as to whether this 
fourth component is necessary, though at first 
sight we may ‘that an utterance about 
qeihae t bsisiog «tough of omen 

‘must be nonsense or, at the bes 








rake, ‘But certainly cases seem to occur 
coe ingens - Pind? be such 
2 case) wi the is almost 
said by a conndersicn the first three 

the concept (reference) that is 
none ate itself and almost fades out behind 





speaker's intention and his attitudes as guided 
Oo emt saul pict f the meanit 
y of the meaning- 
omponents may sometimes make matters easier 
for us. In place of a baffling and obscure 
‘translation Sa such extreme eases to deal with 
a relatively describable blend of intention, feeling, 
and tone." But we do not often get off s0 lightly. 
As a rule the meaning does contain a concept— 
80 wray up with other functions as to be 
Andntelligible and untcanslateble apart from themn. 
Boca wath our own moet fecal , it is 
oto to distinguish what we are think 
of ftom what we are about it or what we 
want to do with it. as in most uses of 








"Beauty" for “it” (what we are thinki 
oi) uy have to be feria of our feelings 
about it. When stands for projected 


admiration or ‘Good’ for projected aj : 
but without reflective awareness of the fact of 


sce lchT Sees rete one: ap ge! alg 
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projection on the part ofthe speaker, any analysis 
Or description we may try to give of the concept 
invoived’ Tune’ evident” rile The expligt 
description of the meaning is not at alla substitute 
for the meaning, The implicit concept is capable 
of crnmectens notabiy ‘of confusion) with 
‘other concepts which the explicated concept 
(after analysis) escapes or resists. 

‘This example is typical. As we saw in the Kao 
Tea argument (pp. 20-7), movements of thought 
fnvolving vague concepts can have a power ani 
coherence which analysis would destroy. (It is 

ible, however, that those arguments should 
be"regarded rather as good suasion than as bad 
reasoning.) And once analysis is introduced, the 
especially’ troublesome me of the lngal 
machinery (fictions, mythology) we use in 
are on our hands. Our Western tradition povles 
ws with an elaborate apparatus of universals, 
particulars, substances, attributes, abstracts, 
Concretes, " generality, ‘specificities, properties, 
Qualities, relations, complexes, accidents, essences, 
ic wholes, sums, classes, individuals, concrete 
iversals, abjects, events, forms, contents, etc. 
‘Mencius, as we have seen, gets along without any 
of this and with ‘at all definite to take its 
place. Apart entirely from the metaphysics that 
‘we ase only too likely to bring in with this 
machinery, the practical difcalty aries that by 
applying it we his thinking. 
fe are many people, of course, who are 
spied at this machinery (or sone. brand of 
it) is necessary—aot only convenient for our 
traditional type of thinking, but inevitable for all 
thought and correspondent to (or valid for) the 
structure of any ‘universe. One may envy 
them their cotbdence ‘but demur to at ia the 
Present stage of comparative studies. with such 
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ag ihe Meet stems rar 
developed, dogma! is Kind are 
tlie baci wks and not very 


dangerous. Sut with such a thinker as Chu His, 
$ohy colt hp dioetoes info a hamewock talon 
from Aristotle, or Mill, Kant, or Bradley, appears 
exceedingly risky: ‘and the assimilation of 
Buddhist or Vedant apparatus to our 
‘Western machinery ly not much wiser. 

But we need not go round the world, to 
appreciate these dangers. jong-drawn out 
thi sl druwo stage between Avtoteliansry 
and Platonism, or the Deautiful specimens of 
mntual misunderstanding that any controversy 
between Oxford and Cambri ican of the 
last generation will provide, should convince ut 

o am iinery 

daily in in competair sates One of tie 
first conditions for genuine comparisons would 
seam to be ality to we logical apparatun 

In practice this ability is only gained through 
the’ cation of cxsatn Sabiethe Mab oF 
multiple definition, of accompanying any definition 
or distinction we rake we of with a set of rival 
definitions in the background main 
$0 can ‘we protect ourselves fom the coercive 
suggestion of any one interpretation which seems 
for the moment to fit. Teas not enough simply 
fo resolve that_we will regard ee ne 
as, bypothet ‘this is only a 
Ree ARR 

t old dogma writ lange. we 
and sect sauih sos alarnaies lod ay 

Steet lead tuachinery we shall not gin 


pants ape ancaese 


That our current procedure is inadequate 
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shown by the case with which any Cambridge- 
‘rained realist can demonstrate the confusions in 
a product of Oxford idealism and vice versa— 
a situation which would be comical if it were not 
s0 wasteful. To show that an improvement in 
interpretative technique is possible may be not 
so easy. The habit of mind required is that of 
regarding all thinking—even the most seemingly 
antonomous—as purposive; and of expecting 
the form of the thinking to be not independent 
of the purpose. With this habit we may be readier, 
when ‘we analyse our thought, to treat any 
structure we find in it (or give fo it in the course of 
analysis) as no more than an instrument con~ 
venient or not for the purpose in hand, The 
subject-predicate, universal-particular, relational, 
syncretie, discrete, or organic structures we use in 
‘analysis, we shal] regard as not necess 
structures that the thought intrinsically has 
less as necessarily the structure of the aspect 
the world the t! is “of ), but merely as 
forms which it is useful, for certain purposes, to 
regard the thought as baving. And as the purposes 
governing the thought and governing our 
examination of it change, we shall expect the 
logical machinery used by the thought and by our 
‘analysis of it to change also. It may not do 80, 
bot methodologically the assumption that it is 
likely to is 
For we do not yet know about how 
we thik inde we en thing about te 
in any strict sense of ‘ knowing’) to say: 
inking must use #his or that kind of machinery 
(or have this or that kind of structure) and mo 
other to be guarded against is 
spedal Kind ot Wester, trang (ease, seal, 
5 ind of Westera training , tealist, 
ositivist, Marxist, etc.) makes easiest for us to 
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work with, apon modes of thinking which may 
WiLL may not be eafable of beng aaaivaed by 
pe er 
Toons af thls kan of loghal macMoeny” At we 
o> chante of gene compare stds 
Seaton 
it is needed, in brief, is iter imaginative 
reaourte i's double venture “on ivaginitg other 
purposes than our own and other atfactsfes for 
the thought that serves them.! But this is one of 
‘those airy remarks een easier 12 ‘make than 
ame Wont stews oan bo euened to ceeae 
this imaginative freedom > Te ‘answer, “1 
fuggest—Since ‘bo capecty ‘can be expected 12 
develop without eure the exercise of 
wt Ripe Detain, it t call 
Definition, though it cannot 

itvelf a technique, is af least & plan for a techmique, 
nd it is as such that T push it forward. here, 
hoping that it may be considered on its merits 
ara plan and apart from the defects, due to my 
jpopranes and lack of sat io ‘the advance samples 

er, Tes 8 peopoal for a systematic suey 
g ‘the language ee forced to ee in translation, 


5 
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Knowledge. Truth, Order, Nature, Principle, 
Thought, Feeling, Mind, Datum, Law, Reason, 
Cause, Good, Beauty, Love, Sincerity |. and 
"and the ik. ‘Everyone wil facialy 
veryone iy 
such words are 3s. And most 
Shoe penarked tat i they are 1 
used they must first be defined, and that their 
endeavour is to define them. But the 
definitions they have given have been for 
Ahr on, we ia ine om ing, bot fx 
er 's use in different thi oe 
reason why such words still viciously 
ambiguous as instruments for general cou 
I phibsophic practice of the coubative bab at 
Practice of the corgbative bal 
mnind, As every disputant knows, definitions are 
ey positions; who is ready to 
0. his‘ own tions and adopt. his 
‘pponent’s on any considerable scale is quickly 
Hr ke feat elect of a gucwral peacice of 
est effect of a ice of nul 
Gednition would be a strange peace in philo . 
A. philosopher engaged in. refuting another—- 
hot of his own party—would became a laughable 
spectacle. Actually at the rooment he is a more 
Nationalism in thought ! The 
fence of the West! Of historic China Poor 
litle wretches that we are, For withthe increasing 
pressure of world contacts we do pitiably 
to understand on a scale we have never envisaged 
‘belore. ‘Warfare in the intellectual world as in the 
Bbysicl is & waste survival But thete are 
signs that it is in prestige. We are 
‘becoming met more self-critical. We 
foay pet ores to caret te mame of conritnns 
in philosopher's record. 
‘Against one training we can only set another. 











The survey change in 
Cdobaagihe walttag ha satel nah Sais 
pire change tote evident. Consider the 
from Mr. Herbert Read's Engl 

Pro SSE 

“Mat al ht acmry fr te mainag an 
‘Rhee Sacnweh de to Fetes Eypotnome’ aod that 
‘Si galcly wl ered on sa the pmb 
reo place an events bing sn weit, 
Sept ts of aang Se alent ie tos 
Ribera 


etn 
or = Pe LT et eee a 
ep by tle practial eect 
reader trained in what 1 have called above 
the Cambridge tradition, which might also be 
called a ‘common-sense ’ of‘ naturalistic’ 
relia ae pronounemeate Ate Sing 
foting. these S After 
* common-sense * ethos Sorcha x year 
ccessary, reasoning, an 
ia ray oy Coe 
out that very stupid en very sincere ; 
that to reject facts beemuse they do not fit our 
wypotheses is just what a sincere mind does not 
doz that clearness of. reasoning guarantees 
nothing as to the truth ofits concuning, which 
ids upon the premises a5 well as on the 
abaity of te argument; that in any cae, much 
Information and & number of words are neceseary 
for reasoning which is written down : that sincerity 
of emotional attitudes can be shown, precisely 
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alternative posible meanings for them as, our 
imagination and experience will suggest, 1 do 
not think we shall then have mach 

Picking outa et of seuss forthe key-word, which 
‘makes the passage not only intelligible but even 
Dlausible and insuscepuible of refutation. 1 will 
Hot here attempt to ly oat multiple Sficitions 
for the six key-words—they a 
place in a dictonaiy! that it only a dceom 
Droject for the future—but before indicating the 
senses which would have this happy result, I 
suggest that what is required is not simply 4 witty 
fruesswork which divines the tight senses out of 
8 void, nor merely an aequaintance wth ena 





A] 


which “are logical cousins 
particular et ee ceed prota 
schema of the ‘of meaning of these words 
ng in cope fr the senses actully given 
tm by writer of one o two schools. Foe 


word tuther the senca® they may 
Tange very widely ; and the survey we need world 
not put a few landmarks only, but would 


ica ta nnnnecied of ee vee 
eerie et 
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Reasoning : not 2s inference from fixed explicit 
premises 19 a definite conclusion according to 
Explicit rules} bot as the of « number of 
observations in an iat 5, a perceptible 
or ational structure. iota 
Iypothesis : mat as a supposition to be veri 
or rejected by consultation with facts; but as a 
framework of schema within which observations 
are to 
ne Jot pething ont of the ral of 
reasoning mind, somet correspondence 
with which an observation is to be tested but 
as a deed af the mind, a factwm, a * scade thing 
‘an item whose form comes to it in the act of # 
apprehending mind 
rath: not as a matter of correspondence 
between our observations and something they 
observe, the order of Natore of of events, as we 
right say cho Same oe — 
jsteney among the items yg to the 5 
or hypothesis which is 
22%ar ne eames tre thon tefeted f0¢ the 
Coherence Theory of Knowledge—and I trust 
the clumsiness of my indications will be forgiven 
ime by those who are especially interested in that 
theory, We heve still, however, to find a sense for 
Sincerity which wil combine with thee semis. 
1 have elsewhere attempted to sketch part of the 
angel meanings tnt wand (Prariad Cristo, 
Phiteve undoubted incited by an acjuaint 
lieve, un yy an acquaint 
ee aes ees 
wack may be Sapeeied fe Steg 
senses which may r 
character which ia the Ying or Destine of 
ths Mean (or of the fing Mind and 
Harmony), the transcendental “treatise 
Eimteche grandsons tanned ase tale OY 
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« sincerity or ‘si *, This connection and 

the beating of this sense upon Mencins' doctrine 

of Asing is, indeed, one of my reasons for choosi 

Mr. Read s paragraph rather than another exary 
(The Chung Yung opens, in fact, with 
remark, "Heavenly ming is called ksing. 

"This sense of sincerity requires us to postulate 
in the constitution of the mind, or of human 
nature, a tendency towards self-completion. 
“Sincerity is that whereby  self-completion is 
facia, ad iy way tad hy whlch Gan cst 
rect himself.” (Chung Yung, xxv, 3.) ANY 
tnovervent of the ind which i thn tendency th 
action (whether successful or not) will be siacere 
‘as compared with a moveraent interfering with the 
tendency. And with a cokerence sense for 

ing, hypothesis, fal, and ith, some sich 
sense for sincerity fits in, it seems to mae, very 
For this kind of sincerity wonl deame wer mek 
‘as misconceived, facts (that is, conception 4 
Go not aad with ou hypothe tie exer of 
notions we are going permanently to retain as 
essential, as to be continaed into the growing 
F term of truth). This sincerity would lead us to 

don prejudices, pet thai, agate madi, 
tastes for particular brands of logical machinery, 
emotional dishonesties—all those things which 
usually prevent our minds’ tendency to increased 
order from taking effect. 

Tt will be noticed that in senses for the 
six key-words in Mr. Read's paragraph T have 
tiie tome peste exile be? meoemacy Dk 
of the more senses for ‘ necessary’ 
oan think of will bis first sentence, for me, become 
plausible. The two chief senses for * All that is 
Recessary’ are 

(2) All that is requisite, ie. the one and only 

‘thing ‘the all-sufficing condition. 
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(2) All thet is indispensable, i.e, the one and 

only thing we cannot do without. 

‘We can agree that Mr. Read cannot have meant 
the first ; and we can be fairly confident that he 
cannot have meant evén the second, since in the 
next sentence he suggests that extensive informa- 
tion is indispensable also (and, in fact, he says s0 
‘two pages before). And if we discard the ‘all’ 
‘and rewrite, “One thing moe necessary than 
anything else,” we shall still have difficulty, unless 
clear is to have a very odd sense indeed. For 
sorely it is commonly agreed that deceitful 
documents (eg. in and company 
Bromating) may be clear in alf the senses likely 

‘be given to the word. 








Tam with Mr. Read's sentence for two 
reasons. First, as an occasion to against 
‘the nalve opinion, sometimes emitted by optimists, 
that if we could ouly understand what people 
meant we should always discover that they were 
Tight. Experience of close analysis does not 
justify this cheerful view. Secondly. to introduce 
4 distinction between the * senses "and ' gestures" 
of & word, phrase, or seatence.* 

‘What niay be called the Total Meaning of a word 
or phrase is a funetion—of which 
Intention, Feeling, Tone, and Sense seem to be 
the main compotents. ” It is convenient—-for 
the likely to be dorainant ia our present 
sclentic phage of ftereat a comparative studier—~ 
fe eee Set. ie Semcon tenet 

functions) a a 
them to ‘sense’ which is what science pro 


sue Ree tet eae ete aad a Cask 
Siig ay 
ed 


iy 





i 
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to be built of Science, of course, can concern 

itself with gestures but it endeavours to say some- 

thing true about them—not to exercise them— 

and its processes end results will be, so far as 
possible, in terms ot sense. 

PMost ‘utterances have, a8 well a8 2 renge of 
various senses, a range of gestures. Often these 
will be dependent upon the sense that is present ; 
they will be derivative, expressing feeling or tone 
or furthering intentions in virtue of some sense 
the words carry. But sometimes the sense lapses, 
and the gestuce is This happens wit 
words ike * Damn formulas like ‘Ve 
Pissed to tect you! “it happens often Wi 
bord that ares adie that no on woud be 
Prepared to say what their sense is. On other 
Docksions a felig, for example, will derive fom 

actually 





Teese whi et ot oF would 
ake nonsense of the passage if it were taken to 
bbe present. Tt is then wise to ignore the sense 
function and consider the ture in its place. 
Tn this instance of Mr. 's sentence I 


‘that * * has @ gesture rather than a 
A 
familiarized us with by telling us that six pairs of 


Etc of chat pecsonive gaeure Bs ipelned tf 
it persuasive gesture is impai 
we pay too much notice to the sense, These 
pasted fiemion, ny ba marl ace 
fcequent in poetry aad in good poet 

Yask of Multiple Defuition cludes a surve 
both of the senses and the gestures of a 
Tt will often be Jound that the apparently 
“indefinable"” peculiarities of ange oan 
resolved into a i ge ar 
and the definer’s job is mach simplifc 


Etonic aol dasyof the at 
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of am, important term, he following. tentative 
t of senses and gestures ful" may 
considered.+ 


Senses of BEAUTIFUL. 

X is beantifal = 

(1) X has Beant; te, unanalysible 
® yal i me 


ality. A ‘Universal, ot 
gl 1 baie sted in X. 


(2) X has a certain form— 
eee es 
ole rat eectacs sae 
* Deaut acer spatio- 

pes 
eas te eae ical 
description, or ‘having a certain struct 
Eg. ‘a balance of opposing qualities, 
pee ce, Smalaton and repose 
fan a Vs ia int 
seas ates nar 
feniclats Coang hapten de Mh races, 
0 Jar as ths sense gous, Deed be included a3 
to‘what the experience thereby does; e.g. 
See ees cera 
to its effects on Inter experience. 
pe Gainey eee 
(8) a partaiee oe tetas Soasething. 
BE ral object of events iu 
Se 
edlngs Gentes ches of seus ete 1. 


fanwtbemeia® imitation” would lie here, 
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(4) X represents something et it should be. 
(9) The Typical. 


‘A jndgment of the more or less normal, 
healthy and typical or more of less 


and highly developed character of a being or 
Sens kind.” CL. “A beautiful 
OG The Ideal 


neat sie ni il we ae 
senses for * aboeld Bn 


(6) X is expressive of something. 





(6) X do people good. i," Beantiat Weather’, 
‘beautifl mutton * (4a). 
(7) X is to be enjoyed and admired. 
(a) Any noma person woud. 
i) Bverybody ought to = (4: 
(8) X reveals reality or truth (as opposed 
(sea ly th pod 
jn some of ‘the special senses. of ‘know " 
This is evidently a heading covering 
a very intricate tangle of senses which cannot 
‘be displayed apart from multiple definitions 
of Truth, Knowledge, and 
() X meets deep one ok lag 


(20) X causes certain states of mind in suitable 
people. 


Some parts of this state of mind bei 
policed to bars 
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ise incomplete indications will perhaps be 
sufficient for the 

Tt will be Tat the cssifcation used 

aight be otherwise, that the headings vary greatly 


Effomnlny aed ‘are Dot, as & rule, 
Fave Vos same of Reis fiat ea 


likely to come across in convereation wil be bends 
of several. Or, perhaps T should say, they will be 
‘aguer seases than even the vaguest listed above, 
cloudy senses out of which redective analysis may 
ryan one or move ofthe above according to 
those, ea, contest and paren fhe 
nosipas, thar Outs ot ie agin oo 
Ae freedom and the intricacy Sith whieh some of 
these analysed senses can masquerade as others is 
indicated ‘ata few points by cross-references 
above. And though it is sometimes not dificult 
int hand 5) fo deride that fe0 or snore quite 
cK "ig fh ie 
seuss or ttt 
‘grein’ inthe ‘ease of a 
XY be in real doubt whether some varitics of 
{Bend G) are different senses or merely the same 
Sense in dierent formulations, This the problen 
that alterative logical machinery always creates. 
‘When we translate from one logical machinery into 
smother do we nexsanly change the sie 
a question under suspicion of vacuity at present, 
for what is ‘a sense’ is partly a matter of con: 
vention, Senses are Dot ike bees buezing 
round ts, they are as has been remarked above, 
more like marks on a scale; but marks on useful 
scales are not arbitrary, they have reference to 
ur purposes, To arangy ene wseluly we need 
2 better understanding of the complex’ purposes 
‘which require us to distriminate them, ‘Thus the 


development of a ‘of multiple definition 
one aceon be cooler, Gay etrersee con 
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show what logical machinery—for settling when 
a sense is ‘ changed’ or not and so forth—best 


sults our Meanwhile, such tentative 
ists as the above may belp us to discriminate 
between our purposes better than we do at present. 


now to gestures we have to note that 
our verbal means of indicating them bas con- 
stantly the effect of presenting them as senses, 
The following seem, however, 10 indicate varieties 
of attitude, intention, ete., that can be carried by 
* beautiful’ without being necessarily accompanied 
by thought of anything beng ‘such, and sock *; 
{foug rsinarly 8 vague same wil, of coarse, 





tui of BEAUTIFUL. 
X is beautiful = 
(2) * Something bere worth while 1", The word ig 
rarely signal to an atuiude—expectant 
fate: dat tie Set 
rsistence o into al 
End critical attitudes of choice and active 
Giscrimination, All this can happen right 
up to fall acceptance or full rejection, without, 
it seems, any but the merest and’ vaguest 
vense-reference occurring. 

(@) ‘I have a certain "fesing’!” The feeling 
‘an range from mere liking up to very finely 
discriminating. responses—trom a condition 
for which ‘ pretty !° lovely 1" swell!’ would 
be accepted as substitutes, ta response which 
‘would reject any such substitute with violence, 


Often the f accompanied by general 
tod wale wih saree ask 


Scrat person ton, would are ths fang? 
(3) Itis good that this exists! Impersonal feeling 
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of approval: ‘Admirable!’ Or less 
impersonal approval: ‘ Desirable! 

(4) Tone gestures as in ‘ What a beautiful baby !* 
‘With or without ironic complications. oy 

(5) Imperatives. ‘ Accept it, receive it, submit to 
it, explore it!” 

(6) Feeling of significance. ‘Lo and behold!" 
Te is not necessary for this that any sense 
of what is signified should develop. 

‘These divisions again are manifestly not 
exclusive. Most ordinary emotive uses of the word 
ading ofthe respateet that ‘Banal? an 

‘the responses that Beaudiful ? can 

‘express or arouse would make any detailed list 

{oo tedious tobe attempted. For our purposes the 

‘important point to notice is the fashfon in which 

‘the functions invade the sense function, 

$0 giving any definition of a sense for beautiful 

an appearance of inadequacy or poverty. We are 
apt to say, after ‘a definition of Beauty, 

“ There is much more in ity than that.” And 

so there is, of course, since wl we describe a 

thing as beautiful we are rarely thinking of it 

without emotive accompaniments. And if we are 

‘using a definition of type 2b or To, we are likely 

to find that the best ‘we can bring to 

‘our aid is plainly inadequate to the felt richness of 

our state of mind. Hence a tendency to reject such 

‘types of definition in favour of types T or 8 which 

seem to give more sanction to our feelings. But 

this is to aderrate ‘the saysteriousiess of 
experience in it to t that 

after all has to be j a ae 

‘The moral of all this for comparative studies 
in general is that concepts (senses) which seem 
extremely abstruse and recondite may get this 
‘appearance mainly from their accompanying 
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‘gestures, So we must it to be with almost 
al the Chinese terms that have ocupied us above, 

¢ complication especially deserves notice. When 
a word has been much used with a sense that is 
naturally associated with a strong and rich emotive 
reverberation, it, frequently carries this gesture 


over fo sense, that give ne natural support for 
any such stirrings. Ig we tend, 1 think, 
tnlest we are on oar guard, (o expect the ret of 


a word's meaning to be ‘consonant with and 
dependent on the sense. It sounds a reasonable 
expectation; but the analysis of ‘would 
‘very little distance on this principle. The chiet 
, however, shat we may inst upon eiving 
a word a far more elaborate sense than it really has, 
in order to. Justily ics gesture, because we have not 
noticed what other senses it may bave on other 
occasions from which its stirring qualities derive. 
‘A few roore examples may make the plan for 
a technique which T am calling Multiple Definition 
eet more, capable of devdopment and applica: 
tion. Twill take Knowledge, Truth, and Order, 
choosing them as terms fundamental enough to 
be worth some trouble, likely to raise at least as 
many difficulties as roost others, and directly 
Televant to any interpretation of Mencus, Once 
again, may fusions and inadequacies 
ay amend pot be all to alee the 
general proposal. As should be overwhelmingly 
Apparent there is no faintest pretence af compleio- 
ness or finality at any point with any of these lists, 
The essence of the method is in its tentative: 
ness and freedom. 


Senses of KNOWLEDGE. 
A. grammatioc-logi ignity rons through 
sist f thee that ei aoe tone ts wth Beaty 
beautifal ; “Inowiedge’ may stand for ‘what is 
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‘known ' and for the ‘ knowing of it‘. Some senses, 
however, resist, abrogate, or this 
is knowa ' and ‘ the 








‘A magnetic needle knows the North, 
‘Thermometers know the temperature, 
it know their way home. 
‘knows his master. 

A scale from simple to complex can plainly 
be drawn up for this sense and it will be 
arguable that at a certain point, where we 
pass from the physical to the prychological, 
‘the sense changes. 

Hie new the Kineo by heart at the age of two, 
know how to ride a bicycle. 
iow French, 

B (the known) with which A (the knower) 
varies is a situation which increases in com- 


same sense can be applied to cases of 
and thought, where a0 observable bebaviout 
need result. 


@) Response in Feeling. 

‘He bad never really known happiness or 
isery anti] she came. 20 

The babe in arms knows how to love its 


paluty is Truth, Trath Beauty ; that is al 
catty is ty j that is 
3 know, 7 
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(©) Response in Thought, 

He knows bis subject well. 

He knows what you mean. 

‘We know that the other side of the moon is 


convex. 
The last example (indirect knowledge) can 
be interpreted in several ways, of which this 
is only one. So can some cases of knowledge 
a ry objects’, eg. “We know 
Hamlet better than ‘we do° most of our 
friends '—where Hamlet might be taken as 
‘2 complex internal stimulus-situation, and 
{his imaginative constrction woud be what 
is known. But equally it might be 
‘Shakespeare's imaginings which were said 
to be known, In all cases of interpretation 
‘whlch goes by many stages or steps a seria 
of possible is generated and a 
coresponting sense of imowings ' 

All the above cam, I think, be taken as cases of 
« wiedge how pan wears net 
sence ‘to vary approy 
And for knowledge mat fe nown how 
A prstle wale o crc co * owing bow 
To Fibow bow to analy i (be lee 
perform appropriate operations of « certain type : 
‘re may stil finow how ' even thongh—having 
B gocretary—we never do, any multiplications 
A sense for * knowledge of "can be derived from 
knowledge jhow—the situations to ‘which, we 
appropriately respond being what we have ' know- 
lelge of". But uoually of has other 
senses, for, eeisenly we appropriately 
to innumerable situations (digestive, fr example) 
Eawisige We“ keow how to digest witbout 

We ‘know to without 
Seresly knoing anything rleastabont 


od 
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(a) Knowledge as Participation. 


(6) To be known is to be part of the life. 
history of the individual who knows, part of 
his stream of consciousness, 


3y metaphor an inanimate thing—eg. a 
mountain—may be said to know winter and 
summer; and a nation to know good and 
rl days Other interpretations of thes 
‘Knows ‘—in terms, for example, of (2)—are 
obviously possible. - 

(8) By extension, states or, experiences 
which Aave Been part of a knower's lite bis 
can be said to be known by bim ; (1) tho 
hhe is not conscious of them—he knows all 





sora of logs wbich, be may ere, have 
‘oceasion to be conscious of again + (2) 
BE'kas ever oes cueciote of ios and 
never will be—ao-called unconscious per- 
would be an example, “To know 
something is to have it in consciousness or 
in. the Unconscious as determining con- 
selousness.” 
(6), The act of imowledige requires within 
tne inawingpabject Ou presince of the 
object known.” 

a ear tie ee ot 
knowledge (See Gilson, Sophy of 
St. Towa, de ch ; 
“To. know ding is a manner of 

a er mmtbing 
(@) Senses in which ‘to be known’ is to 
‘bein’ the mind—with various interpreta. 
lous of "in’—are muroerous both in Idealist 
doctrines and in others. 
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(3) Knowledge as innoloing © Unique Relation 


(a) “ Knowledge is a relation of a unique 
Kind between 2 conscious subject and a 
Presented object.” 

(8) Knowledge is a modification of the 
conscious subject arising with the presentation 
‘of an object.” 

(e) " Knowledge is a state or act of the 
mist sscompanfing, ‘bat wot cael by, 
certain states or acts of the body.” (Psycho: 
physiological Parallelism.) 

(a) Knowledge as Reflection. 

“Knowledge is a copy or image in the 
mind of what is known,"” 

(6) Special Senses. 

2) Knowledge is of the necessary only. 
Opltion i of the caotingest” - 

(0) “Knowledge is of data only, with 
which the mind iS in immediate contact. The 
test is hypothesis.’ 

It would be idle to carry this list farther here— 

‘unless it were carried 50 Very much further as to 

‘overbalance the book. Its danger is that it tums 

39 easily into 2 classification and dissection of 

theories of Knowledge—half a library of 

philosophy—whereas it aims to be merely a list 
of senses of knowledge. No doubt a thoraugh 

‘analysis of the theories would be useful for studies 

pf authors who may be to have theories, 

Moh Tib, for example. But most people who 

employ the word, or words we bave to translate 

dy " knowledge, bave not been epistemologists, 
and the list we need is one will help us 
with these people—with Mencius for example. 
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‘The list I have sketched may be enough to suggest, 
at least, that we are anmaly content with a very 
inderstanding of what an author may 

with the word. 

"T always remember mecting the eyes of a 
‘woman, for one moment, ia 2 crowd in 
1d. She knew, and I knew. What did we 

Jmow?) Twas not able to make out, But we 
this that 





2 Thave 
not put it in my ist—nor his antithesis between 
(Cough 1b ane Sb might provide paces forthe} — 
Tb and 3 — 
because no indication le sense for the 
words which neglected teit gesture would help 
‘us much. “Knowledge,” just Tis sense fs 


- i 
sometimes so important, is most oftea used, 
without any precise senst at all, to awaken the 
feeling that _ whatever is hap; moatters 
immensely, Such sense a5 jes is the vague 
cone that can oaly be indicated by extension :— 

X is known = X is somehow along with 
ALB. .... which are also said to be knowa. 
This, of course is the way in which most words, 
for all but a very small minority of users, get such 
sense as they have. Even the small minority uses 
its words thus most of its time, for this is the way 








30 often to have a very definite sease for « word 
‘without oor being able in the least to say what it 
Seven whether it is this rather than that— 
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from the prolonged social drill we have been 
gh. But tact is not enough if thinking is 

‘our aim—the mast ‘writers may not 
have even dim ideas of what they are writing 69 
pleasantly about—and the very conditions 
make tact successful are absent when we study 
f strange language or a remote author. None the 
Jess, we have to realize that, though we need 
canicous conitl of possible senses end gestures, 
he, e.g. Mencius, most likely used bis words mainly 
‘under the guidance of tact—and bow to bridge 
this difference is just our problem. 

‘A good instance arises with Truth, which, for 
Menclus, seems to have had only a small part of 
‘our Wester ranges. 


Sensea of TRUTH. 
I, Senses deriving from the Symbot-stuetion? 

It is convenient in indicating these to place the 
‘three sets of items concerned—Symbol, ht 


and Referent (or State of Affairs thooght 
at the angles of triangle, and to give the 





‘Thought 


Symbolizes 

Symbol Referent (or state 
‘Stands for of affairs} 

three relations—betwoen Symbot and Thought ; 

between Thought and Referent ; betwoen Syebal 

and Referent—the names “symbolize ’, 

* stands for ', respectively. Be RS ia diseeent 


ene a iaeger ae ene 
ooh eata Masi. opti ts ee te 
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‘senses is defined in terms of each of thess relations. 
‘Thus we have — 


X is true = 
(1) (a) The symbol X corresponds to the state of 
© Chait canes to crmetpoad fo: 


() The thought X corresponds to the 
sls claie f datue to stropead to: 


(2) The abo) X to the thought it 
(0) BSae te concpond fo ies 


It will be noticed that the kind of corre: 
dence is different in the three cases. In (0), 
hare the elton ctands fot” seduce to 
‘symbolizes 2 it which is of', the corre 
speoce i lo etl anc bone 8 dole 
mndence. In dence, 
Trakey the thought true in thi wens, btiesn 
Betis (a) te comeponsence more cally 
a) the is more eas 
discussed. It may be -— 
(2a) Correct or prudent usage. 
IE we do not use language perfectly (and 
0 one dost), we may Sy sonethig wh ich, 
‘not mistepresent our thought to ourselves 
but does it to" other people. 
‘We shall not theo have truly reported our 
thought. But, as oftea kappens, we may also 
be misrepresenting Itt. ourves Garg 
through the equivecations of language) 
a second kind of falseness comes in. The 


Tematk' What he seid was untrue 

If we extend {3} to cover not thought omy, 
bat attitades, intentions, ete —the 
emotive Of weords—wre ge 
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(2b) Truth as sincerity, in various senses. These 
‘ange from that which can be given to" truly’ 
in "Yours truly’—when the document thus 
attested is to be read only for its senso— 
to that in which a troclover might display 
to fesings but those he has. All sors of 

juestions as to degrees 
icord between the conscious and the nou: 
scions, and s0 forth, plainly come in, 

(3) (a) ‘The statement X is consistent with all 
‘other statements relevant to it (Coherence 
Truth). 

(2) Thethought X is consistent with all other 

thoughts relevant (o it. (The difficulties 
fof relevance here paralet those ‘af corre: 
spondence in 15.) 


(©) X {a thought, state of mind, or statement) 


“rajexpaie what we needed to explain 
2 Solatgical’ Pragwstioe) = 


Q 
(0) suits our _ these suit our 
needs  (Politico-ett and voluntaristic- 
metaphysical pragmatism). 
Xft t, State of mind or statement) 
ei ppt el 
x 
here may be what are imposed on us by 
our bodily constitution or our mental con 
stitution, of What science (being abstract 
‘ton-valuative, ete.) deals with and'so on. 
‘Derivatively, Truth = Reality = what is. 
This logico-grammatical erp a 
ri ipoertia aam h 
evs Engh i es te ade, think 
for all senses wi allow @ thought and what 
it ia “of” to be distinguished. “Some of the 
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severer forms of ism 
ah Mutodelogial Pronation 
emit it, Buta sense in which ‘ The Truth ’ = 
‘the total 
‘The Absolute is well known. By this shift, 
truths = facts, and ‘ fact” (a5 we have 
noticed above) comes to have many of the 
ambiguities of * trath*. 
(6) Metaphoric Truth. 

Here X (symbol or statement) while 

not literally trve (in any sense above) may (i 








of all truths" — the Universe = 


thus reduced) be made to yield a statement 
{at {+ trie in one of the’ above senser (or 
some ter sense 


eo 
expression ‘its place, But sometimes. the 
maetaphor is ‘preducble—no literal expression 
seems to be satisfactory substitte, Tt 
‘then becomes doubtful ther the meta- 
‘expression hag a sense at all, and, 
2 any case, iacuening ne comutuation of 
grow exceedingly ‘OF exam) 
inh of the Tanguage {and thought mle 
Pegchology, i, cectnghace * 
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ourselves with. The extent of this linguistic 
problem is less remarkable than its 
‘undeveloped and undiscussed state. 


Tl. Senses not deriving from the symbok situation. 
X is true = 

(1) X js straight (of a line). Cf, True north; out 
of the true, ie. crooked; true virtue, 

{e) X acts in accordance with a given set of 
‘conditions, e.g. the wheel is true. Be true to 
yourself, your true self, your ideal. 

) is falta, loyal, Ct. Trot allegiance 

8 ‘iis sense of bing true sof some innportance 
in early Chinese ‘and is easily mis- 
faien forthe’ yale ‘stses of truth 
speaking or truth-seeking. 

Gestures of TRUTH. 

X is true = 

(2) You ought to believe X 1 Accept X.1 * Belief? 
and “acceptance or assent "are obviously 
very ambi in these . 
"Tnever feel certain of any Truth but from 
a clear perception of its Beauty ” (Keats). 

(@) Xie needed | The need may be anything from 

eal requirement to the irgst Geral 
iusd=the evelopoeat of a fon of 
i 


(3) X is as it should be! Good for X!_ Since 
‘True in its warious senses carries with it 
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‘to jndge of a true rhythmus, and melc 
codpellion UC ori (a), or marly 8 
gesture ?) 


[As an exercise, some curious readers may wish 
to examine with the aid of these lists the cele 
equivalence “ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty “— 
pot as it ocmurs io 2 Ole to Gracin Ura, bat 
apart from the poem, as philosophers and ctitics 
have mostly taken it. 


‘Thou shalt remain, io midst of other woe 
‘Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
‘Ye know on earth, and all ye need to koow.’ 


In the poem st és said by the Urn, whose utterance 
continues ibly to the end of the poem. Urs. 
Eases olsise ot alan feels bebbdere’: coy do 
Sot erepciia. phlowphieal  pesions—eo 
this kind of poetry—and ‘‘sayfst ” is here used 
Pate from the the eivalence 
repent ron the ovo the ulvaicrs het 
5 ie a Mr, Maio: Mey an pte 
bat) fous very Ginsepent inerpetatocs By 
Biidges it was Pras as eer TH 
Sapeamacy of ideal art over Nature, because of 
its "unchanging ‘expression, of perfection “in 
terms of ‘above definitions, ity § with 
Seah $1 altvest W not wholly.’ taeslony. "By 
Sir Acthar Quiller-Couch it is described as “a 
Yague, obeervation 0 anyone ‘whom life bas 
tabght to face facts and deGne his terms, actually 
presunasiy: as Beasty 7 ith Truth tnd § 
roomy. matt an § 
fonbized or eeiosod. 7 nore the, Toaths 2 
iGgreicataprotomiante the Sin the options 
By Mr. T. S. Eliot it is taken “ as a serious blemish 
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‘on a beautiful poem; and the reason must be 
‘either that I fail to understand it, or that it is a 
‘statement which is untrue . . . The statement of 
Keats seems to me meaningless : or the fact that 
it is grammatically meaningless conceals ancther 
meaning from me” {Denie, p. 59}——an arresting 
confession of Linguistic disability’ to come from 
such a source. It would hardly be possible to 
Geoonarate more forcibly that out cammest 
‘trainings in interpretation need improving. 
reader Will notice that superfuity of meanings, 
not any lack of meaning, is the difficulty. The 
fact thatthe range of Beauty and Truth Gverap 
at three points (B5—T2b; Ba=Ts; 
Bo ~ 7 4b) gives to the equivalence, either as a 
gesture of as having some indefensible sense, @ 

tnliarly strong suasive force. And this accounts 

its power im the foom (when, of course, iti 
pot, spprebended aalyticaly) to convey’ that 
feeling of deep acceptance which is often a chief 
phase in the esthetic experience. The poem is 

rhaps unusual in having an esthetic experience. 
Ker eubject an well as for ator} 

Tt will be evident that a conscientious 
translator's task when some term aj that 
‘an be translated by érue is not a simple one, yet 
there are guiltier words than truth. No one can 
Took through the standard English versions of 
the Chinese Classics without noticing how handy 
the word principle has been found by trans 











ators. Thus ds (p. 2x) can be pri “the 
feeling of commiseration implies ‘the principle of 
spathy—of — 

i Pia, The Path) and 
BO. inciple :_‘{ove's 
‘principle and 
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‘an be‘ not that there isin. me a geet eh 
reverence. to evar, koow 





esl. 1 
‘from {and the list could 


be cee 

is indeed a rival to meaning as a 
grekion dbnduatinUnisimatsgy tin ft 
‘usually eliminated slong with the problem. So 
an attempt to sketch some of the senses and 
gorore of this word with their cos-ramifications 
and comb be worth making. | Bat 
Since it shares many ofits vagaries with, Ew 00 
Order, Rus, Us ,, Norm, Standard, Design, 
Arrangement, Decree, Nature, etc., and since 
Order ss pechaps the member of the family with 
the mont analyeable range and the most evident 
tonfusions, T sball attack Principe. through the 
kindred word. 


Senses of ORDER. 

‘A convenient central startiog point is to be 
found in correspondence ; the question being— 
grith what docs. the state of ‘affairs, whichis 
"ordered " correspond ? 

‘Thus, a state of affairs will be * in order when 
it corresponds— 

{1) To some Wilt—of a god, a monarch, a govern 
‘ment, an authority, a commander of some sort. 
Ttwil be ‘in order’ for this commander 
land for those who accept his authority, 

(2) To some statement or formula (which need 
have to do with any Will). This 
seems to be the sense in which science 
‘of the ’ order of nature. It is implied that 
a formula can be found to which the events 
of nature correspond. The state of aflairs 
may correspond directly to the formula, or 
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indirectly—by correspondence to the logical 
or other consequences of the formula—and 
the formula may be inclusive eet 


(4) Toa state of affairs making possit 
‘most varied, pein ieee 
whose order we are considering. This is the 
‘sense in which we are‘ in order when in 
health and ‘out of order’ when ill. 
covential point seems to be that the system 
tndeteogeideration shouldbe fee from inte 
ferences from other systems (whether extemal 
‘to it, eg, sunstroke, or internal, e.g. cancer) 

which impair its activity. It seer possible 
to extend this sense of order to larger and 
larger systems, eg. nations and pomanity 
as a whole. er it is applicable to 





influence the philosophy of science. It {8 evident 
that, we can sometimes substitute them one for 
another. We can replace a commander's will by 
a statement of it, or use & statement in place of 
4 pattern sate of affairs. Simulrly, we can regard 
@ scientific formula, sometimes, ‘as merely an 
indication of our will to arrange our observations 
in one way rather than another. Thus the puzzling 
problem whetber we find order i, or impose ordet 
‘pon, nature ie prepared for us and a 








the mixer of pene of oder doe not. ete. 
‘to the purposiveness, or design, in evolution 
to which, since Darwin especially, 0 much 
attention has been given—the debate has boen— 
cept as @ valuable emotional exercise—point- 
Jess and void ; since our own purposive acts—— 
from analogy with which alone we can start out— 
are themselves products of, evolution and 
ible of a ‘mechanical’ explanation ag 

much a5 any other events. But ‘ explanation ' 
itself is a term in need of more refined notions of 
order, if its senses are to be properly sorted. 

Two special cases of order are of particular 
interest—two senses in which a discourse, a set 
of statements, or a train of thoughts may ‘be ‘in 
order’. 

(A) Ifstisin conformity with the agreed set of 
postulates, definitions, and operations in terms 
of which it proceeds. ‘This is the sense in which 
‘sach alogical machine as Principia Mathematica 
hias been contrived to order mathematics and itis 
clear that there is a certain arbitrariness in the 
decisions which have been adopted as to what 
Shall be considered suficient ct of initial ideas 

‘operations. The psychological performances 
Of thove who are to use the machine ate left 
ut, for example. 


(B) A discourse is in order if under the 
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envisaged conditions it sttainsits envisaged aim 
(bic may belgie or smut, oc pric, 
orexplanatory (in various senses) }. Literary an 
sesttede od the sence ap whch we spea af 
“Inws of poetry’ and so forth—come under this 
heading. It is a law of aesthetics, as William 
James pointed out, that lemon and sugar make 
tmonade, or that eggs are better with salt. 

ied and how curiously involved our 
wavs of thinking about hese maiters may be is 
wel 


shown by the following passage from an 
unusually precise critic -— 
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can now tara perhaps to the word, principle, 

A pono aay be ba 
ores ees 





ase 
Evidently there will be omuch room for varieties 28 
thee fo" change " 
ja untae he aosatonse wile Saat s peer 
edeayours olive. This isthe sect in which we 
amay eter be o aot be,” enplac 

“A tendency inn pstom fowardea given state 
utesutven pcltions Tn this sease the principle 
of jem isto be found in its * beginning" (p. 14,1. 3), 


ind of pity—sympath 
A Teeny owas atm forms of trans 
formation 


coy te tendencies of a system—the 
Principle of adaptation in evolution seems an 
example. It is evident that ' tendency ’is a word 
whose senses are by no means clear, 


‘Other kinds may readily be added—they range 
from a hint, o the Abwolate. Tstrink from t 
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hang together, or regulative prescriptions? 
Ke they famape ‘e order the ait 


Se ‘a particalar ot general 
will; Peal seo, BF sodlag cat how itaetal 


fact’ the various components in criticizing, 
calculating, or stand to one another ; 
or in sense four, by ‘out how best, with 


east internal confusion and most effectiveness 
‘these activities may be conducted ? 

have no wish to settle these questions: it is 
more to the to insist that there is no 
compulsion to ‘one answet rather then 
another. ‘The study of the principles of a subject 
oot any ove of these attempts it may include 
all these and others, But it is important that we 
should know which of them we are, on any 

cular occasion, pursing. It is pecially 

sportant, as we have seep, in consi 
Wor of coch Un euthor os Melon’ Ta “eat 
gense was his life's work an attempt 1 order 
Fhuman alfa, to exhibit the of social 
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ith Nature itself and the major terms of paycho- 
‘descriptions, Feeling, Instinct, Will, Belief, 
it, Reason, ‘Tnterest, and Desire, suggest 
themselves as subjects. For none of these words 
St prdent Gustine Ses Storates being te 
at present exist ite 
unable to handle the ‘that avis in 
She apace at tet peal, Ror ae the gieterany 
‘equipped t with any 
Toethod fof Kidding the distineuons egute it 
a systematic way. And the provision of such a 
toethod-as T hope the defects in my lists above 


it through successfully, all the resources. of 
bay and loge 


Viernes iedependece ot ‘mind—a freedora from 
altachments fo any special machinery, of 
‘to any particular ethical, logical, oF social 
habits or presuppost requiced ia 
the workers. the undertaking is not an 
impreet, whose procedure wes expicidy sated 
fect, whose ‘was explicitly stat 
ble form would help enormously towards 
tion of better Tists. And, however 
flctive, they gould be of immediate Assistance. 
‘We are supposed at present, I presume, to carry 
the ranges of our words in oar heads! Com- 
Ee es Se Samiaty or 


GA 
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concrete the abstract definitions. Such tae 
tion of ‘ Love ° or ‘ Truth’ would—in to 
its service as an instrament in interpretation— 
bbe an admirable substitute in education for whole 
courses of half-comprebended and. confusi 
reading. It would also be an invaluable means 
Keeping oar more and more disoriented and 
discrepant minds aware of what may be meant, 
and so in touch with one another. Something 
of the kind seems, indeed, a necessity to anyone 
Jooking into a future, in which peoples of a hundred 
traditions will be, freely in contact with one 
another. The only alternative. if utter chaos 
is to be avoi tt Sr Bimbo, 
standardized meanings perhaps} 
‘ath wellpanosd mays of even 

well ‘even a few 
of meanings, many sends of comparative study 
would become possible that are impossible at 

ee meena, at Love, ba tak 

Brropeans a certain range of meaniags (or, if we 
prefer the other way of it, that sertain 
{group of meanings has, in the European tradition, 
4 certain set of Conpections) is a cardinal fact for 
any student of our mentality. Such differences as 
may hold between sections of the European. 
in this respect are aloo of great interest. But 
whatever these differences may be they probably 
vanish in comparison with the differences between 
ranges of " Love’ (and its equivalents in European 
Janguages) and the ranges of any of the Chinese 
terms that may be Proposed as equivalents 
Nothing could conduce to 
boemen, the Chnwe, sod te Wet th, wall 
prepared tal ranges of our prin 
FE Bn re tenner 

: nee i 
Jon, 3, Li, Choh .  - would (for reasons which T 
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the foregoing chapters have in part made 
cleat) be consi gveater than with our terms, 
Chinese method of analysis, distinction, and 
defmition stil lend themselves less easily. to 
systematic precision of the kind needed. And the 
modern terms that are being borrowed into 
Chinese from our logic and psychology are at 
present producing remarkable confusion. The 
‘vagueness and concealed ambiguity (vrhich troubles 
tus-enougb) is much multipied with a term like 
“instinct”, for example, {o its new guise as a 
Gliese, character. “Al the, diticultes of ray 
ting Chiness into English are paralleled by even 
taro Chines parti vier guage 
t Modern Chinese (a ft 

to be very sharply dist from the ancient 
Chinese of Mencivs) has developed immensely 
towards explicitaess and analytic grasp. But the 
suaiix fain which it diaws cay Of ity ost 
meanings is stil the Classical language. These, 
however, are not reasons to discourage the attempt 
to give Multiple Definitions for the fundamental 
terms in Chinese. They are reasons for thinking 

the attempt all the more necessary and urgent. 
“The objections likely to be brought against the 
proposal are, I think, of two main kinds: 

Socblogical and epistemological. Te is doul 

whether in such matters is of avail; 
but it will be well to mention them to show thai 
supporters of the scheme are not quite blind to 
them. The first ‘on the doctrine that idems 
i <etermined, will object 












ia cgremnied 
‘cannot 

by literature snd mainly aotrane- 
Intable), and that the lists of meanings 
will metely consist of ‘deformations, We 
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spay reply that these considerations would perhaps 
it an ideal performance is inexecutable ; 
but still something useful can and should be done. 

‘The second objection claims greater depth and 


turges that the task is merel 
ing tat of posp ly Tht al ete ho it 





is simply the analysis and comparison of meanings. 
That this supremely difficult study is here hastily 
Aressed up with trimmings and treated 
as though it were capabie of summary settlement. 
Tt will be added perhaps that fundamental ideas 
must naturally be. i ible of analysis or 
comparison, and that nothing is intelligible if 





Bovnot al complex earings iow of poranie 
not all complex o 

like analyses by which the noticed top-stone is 
shown to rest upon scores of incomprebensible 
others hidden from sight in the sand?) We may 
reply that this objection would be, damaging 
Pethaps, if we were concerned with * ultimate 





analyses (or considered that _ aa a 
reference to an} ‘but our. 
undeveloped, in abalysi), bat that what 


fre snk lip deseripGen of fae naturel history of 
‘meanings (not answers to such questions as, What 
fe might even retort egainst most 
at, that it refuses itself the use of 
‘or even of the eye until it has solved 

the protlem of the mature of light. 

Sch daputes,bowerer, may themclvs ait 
unt ques for manipulating meanings have 
been advanced. Aesawhe, the urgency of the 
tatty ns regu the passage of Wetsm meanings 
into Chinese 
have given toit in these pages. Few wa have aot 
‘been in close comtact with Chinese students in 
China—the pick of whom ere certainly among 
the finest intellects in the world—can realize 
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the gravity of the problem. We have been 
gery dung the ast century how much 
we lost ideas coming into post~ 
Renaissance currency in confused or misconceived 
translations. Similar avoidable accidents on a 
vastly greater new language of 
modern China. The superb work of many Chinese 
scholars—quite. comparable in difficulty and 
‘suecess to the greatest feats of our Renaissance 
‘men—is still insufficient to protect China from 
these dangers. An enormous crop of maladjusted 
hybrid meanings—from the crossing of our 
ambiguities with Chinese ambiguities—seerms 
certain to be, perpetuated in language, to the 
fistrem and confusion of | many 
=, Teconing tnd comparing the ranges 
que for ‘cons 
of our words and their words can be Srougtt fate 
scion fn hn, The pert ticy pears will be the 
decisive period in the formation of the Chinese 
Gtalechat cologuial A direst attack upon the 
Problem sears therefore ooe of the most pressing 
Problems of our age. It may be added that direct 
pit discusion of the general aspects of this 
problem has hitherto reeived rather les than no 
en tin iueational cir 
outside ‘China 
‘With, an increased awareness of, the, danger 
of meting f ae ily to be found. 
t, seems the conclusion to be drawn from 
human development in the lange Biological sense 
and in the smaller historic sense. Ciear conscious- 





ness of what we are doing is oar best means of 
control. The limited tof conscions 
etic of methods was ly & chief reason 
for the long ?eultare, ‘There 


cou, iat we wey cur 7 


00 “an extension of consciousness. 
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‘well-known rhyme about the centipede? illustrates 
them. But there could hardly be any advantages 
If there were no ing dangers. We ma 
well feck after a fuller developmest of mall 
deGwnition, that thinking is harder than we found 
ox Smnin jroceed more’ suocsflly we ae 
ol moore iy if we are 
qo be eohags to which inspection is vapropioes 
" ings to is unpropitions, 
Bat by becoming conscious of which these are 
we may perhaps better avoid such prying 
interference. 

‘With Multiple Definition, however, there is 
reason to suppose that itis only the unfamiliarit 
‘of the exercise on any large scale that makes it, 
_at first sight, seem to increase the diiculties and 
‘confusions of discussion. It asks us to distribute 
‘our attention in an unwanted ftshion, to wateb 
‘ur thoughts as well as think ; and to notice their 
forms as much as their contents, At frst the effort 
is distracting, the sense of an almost unlimited 

ders web of radiating allied uneanings muy be 

aunting, we easily our way—I have 
Wastrated this abundantly—among trivialities 
of mere possibility. And as we persist the fascina~ 
tion of the formal schematic aspect of possible 
types of connection between meanings roa} 
aragain.. Tt is as thoagh « doctor shonid neglect 
his patient through too curious an interest in 
-. Lave ilfustrated this also. But there is 
af least a chance that a persistent study of the 
{general forms of ambiguity, the types of ranges of 
‘meaning, might give us a greatly increased control 
"ape 
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over our thinking, and provide—in an expanded 
‘logic’"—the general technique that we need. 
We bave bom oig our words for seme a0 200 
years at least (and perhaps a million) imcuriosly, 
‘as primitive man used his sticks and stones, his 
animals and plants It is time, perhaps to study 
words and their meanings in the ways in whict 
metallurgists and biologists have recently been 
studying our material instraments and resources. 
The results might be equally surprising, 
particularly in the technique of education, |The 
or-specialist—the ordinary reader and speaker-— 
meanwhile need not be too much disturbed in bis 
habits, And, after all, a generation which is 
cheerfully becoming more and more self-, sex-, 
ace-, and world-conscious should net complain 
if it is required to become word conscious also, 
‘And in such word-consciousness may be found the 
solvent for these other 

For though a few students of primitive mentality 
of of the language and thought of the child have 
egun to give serious attention to the evolution 
of thinking, on the whole our historians of 
philosophy htave been too much preoccupied wit 
Fesults,” Their eye has been on the thoughts as 
jects rather than on the thought. % 
Ihave written too often as though we, in this 
hay i, transitional century (or Plato and 
Aristotle, ‘or Galileo and Bacon) had finally 
learnt bow to think. An assumption which in a 





thousand years’ time is to seem rather 
childish. They have not eoough remembered that 
the fruit of comparative should be in an 
increase in our own aystematized 

technique by ‘to avoid confusion. 


ere natural sagacity—the light of reasoa—-works 
marvels, but we should not put more strain upou 
it than’ we must; and, as the history of the 
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